THE PRESIDENTIAL 


FIRST DAY COVER COLLECTION 


History Comes Alive When You 
Join in this Historic Event. 


First class commemorative 
stamps provide stirring 
portraits of each president 


A “First Day of Issue” 
cancellation officially 


an records the date and 
Original cachets are place of issuance 


illustrated with fine line 
montages by Tom Palmer 


One-of-a-kind Album Pages Present 
In-depth Coverage of Each Presidency 


) 

ae ee ee period of time. 
on a The issuance of the Presidents’ Series 
will also mark the May 22nd opening of 
the once-in-a-decade ‘‘World’s Fair of 
Postage Stamps” in Chicago. 

International Postal Marketing (IPM), a 
leading world philatelic authority, has 
been working for more than a year to 
provide you with the most significant 
way to participate in this occasion: The 
IPM Presidential First Day Cover 
Collection. 


A Truly Significant and Historic 
Stamp Issue e 


Rarely is the issuance of new postage 
stamps an historic event. But that’s ex- 
actly what will happen when the United 
States Postal Service puts on sale a 
new set of 36 stamps honoring the 
nation’s past presidents. 

This is the first time that all deceased 
presidents of the United States are 
being saluted together in one ‘‘com- 
memorative” issue. Though many of 
them were honored once before on a 
US. stamp series—in 1938, almost a 
half century ago—this was a “definitive” 
issue, in which the stamps remained 
available for years. Living persons are 
not depicted on U.S. stamps, so this set 
will feature 35 past presidents and the cancellation, the 36 stamped envelopes 
White House. ‘Commemorative’ (called ‘‘covers’’) will be further en- 
stamps, which are larger in size and hanced by fine-line art montages (called 
“commemorate” a specific person, place or event, are “cachets’’) depicting highlights in the lives and times of the 


issued in smaller quantities and are available for a limited presidents—from George Washington to Lyndon Johnson— 


Original Cachet Art, Signed and 
Numbered, Commissioned Exclusively 
for this Collection i 


In addition to bearing the official U.S. 
Postal Service “First Day of Issue” 


whose terms have spanned 
almost 200 years. 

Respected artist and il- 
lustrator Tom Palmer was com- 
missioned early in 1985 to 
create these masterpieces, and 
only this advance planning 
made it possible to provide a 
unique continuity of art style 
throughout the set. The 
carefully crafted cachet art is 
signed and numbered by the 
artist. You can well imagine the time it has taken for one 
man to research, plan and create the works you will see. 

To promote their future value, the covers are not ad- 
dressed and are preserved in protective sleeves of Dupont 
Mylar. This is the same material safeguarding the country’s 
‘priceless historical documents in the Library of Congress. 


Only the IPM Presidential Collection Delivers So Much 
Well-Researched, Probing Editorial About Each President 


Each cover is mounted on its own 8/2” x 11” album page 
containing, in almost 1,500 words, a carefully documented 
mini-history of the president it honors. You'll gain new insight 
and a new appreciation for the men who have been en- 
trusted to lead this great nation. 


Customized Display Album and Slipcase— 
An IPM Exclusive! 


Batting the Odds ts Find Poncx 


the IPM collection includes: 
The historic, first-time ap- 
pearance of a commemorative 
issue honoring all 35 of our 
deceased presidents and the 
White House...cachet art com- 
missioned exclusively for this 
collection, signed and 
numbered by noted artist/l- 
lustrator Tom Palmer...an official 
“Chicago, Illinois, First Day of 
Issue Cancellation’’...un- 
matched editorial focus on the life and times of each presi- 
dent...the most durable protective cover mounts 
available...and a sturdy, attractive album created just for this 
collection. 

To reserve your collection, simply choose one of the con- 
venient payment options outlined below. And you must be 
satisfied, or your money will be refunded. 


Don't let this moment in history pass you by. 
Order today. 


IPM Corporation 
115 Main Road, Montville, N.J 07045 


. . Ce Saas eR ae a E S A fees ee 
A een pore and Siipease ToiPispiay i PRESIDENTIAL FIRST DAY COVER 
Th fies $ i COLLECTION RESERVATION FORM 
e pages are presented—in proper peoa ol O Please reserve Collections for me. 
handsome, eae gist (There is a limit of 2 collections per order) 
your IPM Presidential Collection. No assembly NAME 


is required, because IPM has done all the 
work. You can begin enjoying your collection 
from the moment it arrives at your door. 


Quantities Are Limited 


The IPM Presidential First Day 
Cover Collection is a 

limited edition. 
But by 
ordering to- 
day, you 

can be 
assured of 
having one 
prepared for 


SSH 


pay oft 


you. 
Think of the 
unique features _ ae 


sE 


Covers shown are smaller than 
actual size of 6 1/2” x 3 5/8” 


STREET 
CITY A ds a a Nae PEATE 
STATE poem ge FL aes cle SAZ 


Payment Options 
O | have enclosed a check for $21.50 to reserve my collec- 
tion. Bill me every 30 days for the five remaining 
payments of $21.50 each. My collection will be shipped to 
me within 4 weeks of my second payment. Price includes 
postage and handling charge. New Jersey residents, 
please add 6% sales tax ($1.29) with each payment. If | 
am not satisfied, | may return the collection within 30 days 
and receive a refund of any payments | have made. 
Reserve my collection by charging my 1st payment of 
$21.50 to my account: 


O VISA O MASTERCARD 
Credit Card Number 
Expires Interbank No. 


(MasterCard Only) 


| understand that five additional payments of $21.50 (N.J. 
residents add $1.29 sales tax) will be charged to my credit 
card account at 30-day intervals. My collection will be 
shipped within 4 weeks of my second payment. If | am not 
satisfied, | may return the collection within 30 days, and any 
payments already made will be credited to my credit card 
account. 


Signature 


(All credit card requests must be signed) 


Single Payment Discount 
Purchase your collection in one installment and save us the cost 
of five billings—we’ll give you a $20 discount. 
O I’m taking the Single Payment Discount Option and enclos- 
ing a check for $109 (NJ. residents add $6.54 sales tax). 

O Charge my credit card listed above at the single payment price. 

Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. If | am not satisfied, | may return 
the collection within 30 days and receive a full refund, if payment 
is by check. Refunds on charge payments will be credited to in- 
dividual’s credit card account. 
Mail Order To: IPM Corporation, 115 Main Road, 
Montville, N.J. 07045 
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A Titanic Article 


Accolades galore to Edward Oxford 
for his article, “The Titanic Remem- 
bered” [April issue]. It was thoroughly 
engrossing, superbly written, studded 
with first-rate imagery, and blended 
the recollections. of survivor Ruth 
Blanchard perfectly into the flow of 
the narrative. 

There have been many excellent 
pieces in your magazine during the 
five years I have subscribed to it, but 
Mr. Oxford’s was, to me, the best of 
them all. 

Robert H. Handy 
Olney, Maryland 


Edward Oxford’s “The Titanic Re- 
membered” is the best article I’ve read 
in your publication. That is saying a 
lot, for practically every month there is 
some article that I find edifying. 

The whole piece was fascinating, 
spellbinding, and dramatic, but the 
end of the piece was magnificent. The 
writer took a disaster and out of the 
senseless destruction that occurred he 
imparted some understanding, with- 
out trying to get technical, or put 
things in a total material vacuum. 
Standing outside the disaster, he over- 
comes it with reason. 

Relevant would also be a good word 
to describe this piece, for just as the 
Titanic increased its speed in spite of 
numerous warnings, our society also 
is on a collision course with the un- 
known—yet we ignore the warnings 
and trust in our technology. 

In conclusion, as long as American 
History Illustrated continues to print 
such wonderful, timeless articles as 
this, I will continue to subscribe to and 
thoroughly enjoy your fine publica- 
tion. 

C. C. Carlson 
Cherry Valley, Illinois 


Titanic Losses 


Few readers know that American His- 
tory Illustrated editor Ed Holm was 
born in Astoria, Oregon, the oldest 
continuously inhabited American set- 
tlement west of the Rockies, now cele- 
brating its 175th anniversary. 

That fact may seem to have little to 
do with the informative article about 
the sinking of the Titanic [April issue], 
but it strikes me as important to note 
that even little towns such as this one 
(population ten thousand) were sad- 
dened with the loss of loved ones. 
Frank M. Warren, salmon cannery 


owner, and his wife; the brother of the 
owner of Finnish Home Bakery; and 
the wife and two children of Victor 
Rosblom, all of this area, were lost. 
Our daily newspaper reported on 

October 26, 1912, that Mr. Rosblom 
had filed a lawsuit against the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company for 
twenty thousand dollars, but the news- 
paper never reported the outcome of 
the suit. Perhaps. a reader-historian 
would research the matter and let us 
know. 

Bruce Berney 

Library Director 

Astoria Public Library 

Astoria, Oregon 


Lincolniana 


In Jean Sturm’s article ‘“Ford’s 
Theatre: On Stage,” appearing in the 
February issue, a reference was made 
to a second printing of the Ford’s 
Theatre playbill for April 14, 1865, is- 
sued after the White House notified 
the theatre that President Lincoln 
would attend the performance. The 
article states that the reprint was 
ordered so that the lyrics of the song 
“Honor to Our Soldiers” might be 
placed on the playbill. This seems not 
to be the case. 

I have a copy of the April 14 playbill 
reprint that in fact excludes the words 
of this song so as to make room for the 
following: 

THIS EVENING 
The Performance will be honored by 
the presence of 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
This insert appears between the lines 
“Friday Evening April 14, 1865” and 
“Benefit.” 

This might lead to the possibility 
that there were at least three playbills 
printed for the Ford’s Theatre presen- 
tation of “Our American Cousin”: the 
first, the ordinary advertisement; the 
second, printed for the “Benefit and 
Last Night”; and finally, the special 
printing announcing the attendance of 
President Lincoln. 

Jefferson J. Hammer 
-Pine Bush, New York 


In light of the amount of conjecture 
surrounding President Abraham Lin- 
coln’s assassination, it is not surprising 
that controversy also exists regarding 
the Ford’s Theatre playbills from the 
night of the murder. The Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division of the 

Continued on page 8 


TOUR BATTLE 
SITES AND 
STRATEGIC 
DEFENSES. 
Reve THE 
SIEGE AND THE 
CLOSING DAYS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


BATTLES — 


FOR 


October 8-13, 1986 


a. 


Photo — Richmond, 1865— Currier and Ives print of Evacuation of Richmond, courtesy of Valentine Museum. 


COME AND re-trace the cam- 
paigns in the company of 
fellow AHI readers and histo- 
rian Ed Bearss. Space is 
limited, so sign up now! 

GAA 


Wednesday, October 8. Cocktail reception and 
banquet dinner at the Richmond Quality Inn, 
with opening remarks by Ed Bearss. (D) 
Thursday, October 9. Tour Fort Monroe, and 
see the cell in which Jefferson Davis was impris- 
oned. Lunch at Yorktown. Continue to Wil- 
liamsburg, where McClellan skirmished with the 
Confederate rear guard. Tour Seven Pines, 
where the Battle of Fair Oaks was fought. Re- 
turn to Richmond for banquet dinner and guest 
speaker. (L, D) 


Friday, October 10. Retrace the Seven Days’ 
Battle, a series of encounters and maneuvers 
which allowed McClellan to withdraw to the 
James River, sparing the Confederate capital. 


Lunch enroute to Cold Harbor, where Lee’s 
entrenched troops repelled Union forces in the 
1864 campaign; 7,000 of Grant’s troops fell in 
30 minutes. Return to Richmond to tour the 
“White House of the Confederacy,” official resi- 
dence of Jefferson Davis. (L) 

Saturday, October 11. Visit Petersburg, 
where Grant cut off Lee’s supply lines from the 
south. Tour the battlefields and fortifications. 
Tour the siege Museum, recounting the 10- 
month siege that took 70,000 lives. Lunch in 
Petersburg. Visit City Point, the strategic 
center from which Grant directed the siege. 
Return to Richmond for banquet dinner. (L, D) 
Sunday, October 12. Follow the route of Lee’s 
exhausting march from Richmond and Peters- 
burg to Appomattox. Visit the home of Wilmer 
McLean, where Lee surrendered. Enjoy box 
lunch at Appomattox Court House. Return to 
Richmond for cocktail reception, banquet din- 
ner, closing remarks by Ed Bearss. (L, D) 
Program includes: All hotel accommodations, 
all meals and two cocktail receptions, transpor- 
tation during tour, admissions fees to scheduled 
attractions, baggage handling, taxes, gratuities, 


and services of escort/guide and guest 
speakers. 

L = lunch; D = dinner. 

Rate is $495 per double occupancy. Single sup- 
plement rate $100. 


| "Mail to: AHI Tours 
c/o Historical Times Travel 


Box 8200 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 
Please reserve single double 

twin rooms for people for 


the Richmond Tour, October 8-13, 1986. 


*Name(s) 


*Address 


City State 


Zi) == = Phone eee 
* Please include the names and addresses of 
everyone in your party. 
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Features 


Liberty and America: 1886-1986 


Looking Back One Hundred Years by Roy Hoopes 


1 2 What kind of America was it that greeted the Statue of Liberty? We take a look to 
find out. 


The Haymarket Bomb by Burton Schindler 


2 O Exactly one hundred years ago, America’s first fatal terrorist bombing shattered 
bodies, ruined careers, and destroyed a powerful labor movement. 


Ottmar Mergenthaler’s Wonderful Machine by Joseph Gustaitis 


28 Introduced one century ago, the Linotype revolutionized the spread of the printed 
word. 


I Lift My Lamp Beside the Golden Door by Estelle F. Kleiger 


30 Sculptor Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi gave form to the Statue of Liberty, but it took 
poet Emma Lazarus to give the goddess a voice. 


Mr. Sears and Mr. Roebuck by Brian McGinty 


34 In 1886 a sales-minded freight agent parlayed a chance shipment of pocket watches 
into what would become the world’s largest merchandising company. 


A Hundred Fourths of July Rolled into One by Harold Holzer 


38 On the eve of Lady Liberty’s second unveiling, we look back to see how she was 
welcomed the first time. 


Cover 


In 1876 noted artist Edward Moran 
envisioned how “‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World’’—the gigantic statue that sculptor 
Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi was creating 
as France’s gift to America—might one 
day appear. A decade later the Statue of 
Liberty was finally completed, and the 
colossus was formally dedicated on 
October 28, 1886. Articles on this joyous 
but damp celebration, and on the America 
that Liberty had come to, appear in this 
special issue. 


Departments 
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Library of Congress has catalogued 
various playbills purported to date 
from April 14, 1865. Research indi- 
cates that there are two authentic ver- 
sions and at least three contemporary 
forgeries. 

It appears that the official theatre 
printer produced two different play- 
bills for the night of April 14. The first 
were already printed before the an- 
nouncement that the Lincolns would 
attend. The printer then halted pro- 
duction and inserted an eight-line 
stanza from the song “Honor to Our 
Soldiers” into subsequent playbills. 

Classified as contemporary forger- 
ies are what are called “E” or “Buck- 
ingham” playbills; these can be identi- 
fied by the poorly printed last letter in 
the name “Keene.” The name “Buck- 
ingham” is from J.E. Buckingham, 
Sr., the theatre doorkeeper whose 
authentic playbill is believed to have 
been the basis for this forgery. In addi- 
tion to changes in punctuation, this 
playbill does not contain the song 
stanza; the “6” in “Night 196” is 
blurred; there is a capital “V” in 
“valet”; and the phrase “orchestra 
chairs” has been shortened to “orches- 
tra.” 

Another version, which has been 
called a “forgery of a forgery,” has 
three distinguishing features: a three- 
line statement that Lincoln would be 
in attendance; a different typeface 
from other playbills; and the night 
number misprinted to read “191.” 

Yet another forgery, called the 
“Brown” type, also contains the three- 
line announcement about Lincoln and 
“Night 191.” It bears the imprint “L. 
Brown,” has no exclamation point fol- 
lowing “Benefit,” and “originally” is 
spelled with only one “1.” 

In 1873 the A.Q. Crane Company 
printed souvenir playbills; these were 
clearly intended as memorabilia since 
they are smaller than the originals and 
also contain Lincoln’s death date. 

While it is likely that many playbills 


Note: 


in collections today are forgeries, this 
does not mean that they are worthless. 
A professional appraiser should be 
consulted for an accurate estimation 
of a playbill’s value. 


America’s Nazis 


Why did Hitler withhold support from 
Fritz Kuhn and the German-American 
Bund [April issue]? He never took the 
Bund, much less America, seriously. 
Hitler saw America as a distant, cul- 
turally void and degenerate paper 
tiger. He summed up America as being 
half-Jewish and half-Negro, whose 
factories were only good for producing 
razor blades and Model Ts. 

The prewar decline of the Bund was 
similar to that being experienced by 
the whole right wing. As the Roosevelt 
administration pushed the nation 
closer to an actual shooting war, en- 
thusiasm for joining targeted organ- 
izations waned. Vivid memories of the 
gross loss of civil rights resulting from 
the massive hysteria of the First World 
War were still fresh. People were reluc- 
tant to risk persecution, and a feeling 
of helplessness concerning interna- 
tional affairs of state pervaded the 
masses. This fear climaxed on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, when news of the Japanese 
attack at Pearl Harbor reached the 
mainland. By the thousands, members 
of the right-winged organizations 
burned their party cards and reported 
to their local draft boards to circum- 
vent their being accused of being 
spies, fifth columnists, and traitors. 

Michael Jay Kelly 
Carpentersville, Illinois 


American History Illustrated welcomes 
comments from our readers. While we 
endeavor to publish a representative 
sampling of this correspondence, we 
regret that limited space prevents us 
from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Harris- 
burg, PA 17105. x 


Issued ten times per year, American 
History Illustrated is not 


published in July or August... 
but look for more Adventures from 
the American Past in September. 
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THE 
MISSION TO RABAUL 


September/October 1943, the hellish triangle 


of blood soaked mud, jungle and sky bore witness 
to one of history's most savage battle scenes, 

October 12: 114 B-26s, 125 P-38s, 80 B-24 
Liberators plaster Rabaul. Angry warbirds sweep 
Cape Gloucester, Hansa Bay, Lae, Salamanaua 
leaving a wake of devastation unequaled in the 
Pacific campaign. Imperial Japan lost 1,000 planes 
and hundreds of ships and barges plus a brutal 
body count that rocked GHQ-Tokyo. 


An awesome two-part scene at tree-top level. All 
official combat footage. Don’t miss it! 


Running time: 90 minutes 


Only $39.95 specify Beta or VHS 
Send $39.95 + $3 shipping & handling to 


FERDE GROFE FILMS 
3100 Airport Avenue, Suite 350 
Santa Monica, CA 90405 
Visa & MasterCard include card no. & exp. date. 
ORDER TOLL-FREE (800) 626-6095 
In Calif. (800) 826-6146 


CA residents add 6⁄2% sales tax. 


WOMEN 


over 500,000 names—32 countries 


FREE CATALOG 


THE SHIP’S CHANDLER 
Dept. AHI, Wilmington, Vt. 05363 
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FOR CUTS PRINT 


Ie You name it... we find it! 


Les) International Bookfinders, Inc. 
PO. Box 1- Y Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 
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outside the U.S., add $5.00. 
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Liberty: The Statue and the 
American Dream by Leslie Allen 
with a foreword by Lee Iacocca (The 
Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Founda- 
tion, distributed by Summit Books, 
New York, 1985; 304 pages, illus- 
trated, $32.95). 
The Statue of Liberty: The First 
Hundred Years by Bernard A. Weis- 
berger, based on a French version by 
Christian Blanchet and Bertrand Dard 
(American Heritage, New York, 1985; 
192 pages, illustrated, $29.95). 
Two exceptionally handsome illus- 
trated volumes relating to one of 
America’s most beloved and recogniz- 
able national symbols have been pub- 
lished to coincide with the Statue of 
Liberty’s centennial celebration during 
1986. Liberty, an official publication 
of the Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island 
Foundation (contributor Lee Iacocca 
is chairman), focuses primarily on the 
story of the millions of immigrants for 
which “Liberty Enlightening the 
World” became such an important 
symbol, while The First Hundred 
Years is a detailed history of the statue 
itself, from its conception in 1865 to its 
completion twenty-one years later. 

Liberty is a unique product of cor- 
porate generosity and cooperation, 
from its production by the National 
Geographic Society (where author 
Allen is a senior writer), contribution 
of paper by the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, and printing by Quad- 
graphics, to distribution by Summit 
Books; the profits from the undertak- 
ing are being donated to the nonprofit 
fund for restoring Liberty and Ellis 
Island. Through poignant prose and 
over two hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions, Liberty documents the story of 
the largest and most successful migra- 
tion in modern history: some seven- 
teen million new Americans passed by 
the Statue of Liberty and through the 
Ellis Island immigration center be- 
tween 1892 and 1954. Interwoven with 
the text are interesting excerpts from 
diaries, letters, interviews, and period 
newspaper articles. [Aside from the 
merits of its content, this volume is of 
special interest as a publishing “first”: 
the “paper” on which it is printed is 
actually a synthetic polypropylene 
material said to have great durability 
and a lifespan equal to that of acid- 
free paper.] 

The First Hundred Years, which fea- 
tures over three hundred illustrations, 
is the result of more than three years 
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of in-depth research, during which 
time the French authors Blanchet and 
Dard interviewed some one thousand 
people, visited hundreds of museums, 
libraries, and private collections, and 
uncovered previously unpublished 
documents about the statue. The text 
follows Lady Liberty from her well- 
known beginnings in the Parisian 
workshops of sculptor Frédéric 
Auguste Bartholdi to her unveiling by 
the artist’s own hand on Bedloe’s (now 
Liberty) Island in New York harbor on 
October 28, 1886. The illustrations 
range from the sculptor’s early draw- 
ings to Liberty’s depiction on postage 
stamps, posters, political cartoons, 
and even merchandising labels. Says 
David McCullough in his introduc- 
tion, “[Liberty] is like the light left on 
at home when you go out at night.” 
These two magnificent, mutually com- 
plementary volumes superbly tell her 
story and the story of all those who 
looked for her on their way to America 
and home. 


Touched by Fire: A Photo- 
graphic Portrait of the Civil 
War, Volume I edited by William C. 
Davis with photographic consultation 
by William A. Frassanito (The Na- 
tional Historical Society and Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston and 
Toronto, 1985; 313 pages, illustrated, 
$50.00). 

Civil War enthusiasts will welcome this 
new collection of photographic images 
from America’s costliest and most bit- 
ter war—a conflict that still captivates 
the imagination more than any other 
single event in our history. Touched by 
Fire contains scores of newly pub- 
lished images: of the almost five hun- 
dred photographs, more than half ap- 
pear in print here for the first time. 
The rediscovery of two major collec- 
tions of such images several years ago 
made it possible for Civil War his- 
torian William C. Davis to present not 
only new material, but also a new per- 
spective on that tragic conflict. Photo- 
graphs taken before and after the war, 
often-neglected coverage of the two 
navies and their leaders, a complete 
chapter on the work of A.D. Lytle, a 
Northern photographer posted in 
Baton Rouge during 1862-64, and 
other pictorial topics are comple- 
mented by essays by leading Civil War 
historians. Davis, author or editor of 
eighteen books on the Civil War, in- 
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cluding the critically acclaimed six- 
volume Images of War series, notes in 
his introduction that “the photogra- 
phers of the Civil War . . . were more 
than far-seeing when they covered the 
conflict. They were prolific. The fif- 
teen hundred or more photographers 
who plied their craft from 1861 to 1865 
probably produced in excess of one 
million images.” The second volume 
of this new series is planned for fall 
publication. 


Ellis Island: A Pictorial History 
by Barbara Benton (Facts on File, New 
York, 1985; 180 pages, illustrated, 
$18.95). 

Combining rare turn-of-the-century 
photographs with contemporary views 
of Ellis Island by photographer Julian 
Kaiser, this timely and attractive vol- 
ume provides a vivid re-creation of 
what took place in the principal receiv- 
ing station for immigrants to America 
between 1892 and 1954. With over one 
hundred photographs and drawings, it 
is the most complete pictorial record 
to date of the 27%-acre landfill island 
that stood between incoming immi- 
grants and a new life in America. Eng- 
lish author Stephen Graham described 
his indelible experience at Ellis Island: 
“The day of the emigrants’ arrival in 
New York was the nearest earthly like- 
ness to the final Day of Judgement 
[sic], when we have to prove our fit- 
ness to enter Heaven . . .” Comple- 
menting the evocative pictorial are 
descriptions of the great immigration 
waves to America, the processing of 
new arrivals, and a history of immi- 
gration laws. The book also docu- 
ments the obsolescence, gross mis- 
management, and decay of the island’s 
facilities and reviews the restoration 
work currently taking place there. 


Robert Fulton: A Biography by 
Cynthia Owen Philip (Franklin Watts, 
New York, 1985; 384 pages, illus- 
trated, $18.95). 

Historically associated with the devel- 
opment of the- steamboat, Pennsyl- 
vanian Robert Fulton (1765-1815) was 
a multitalented civil engineer, artist, 
and engineer, whose ambition and 
quest for fame made him a contro- 
versial figure in both Europe and 
America. He studied painting under 
Benjamin West in London and fared 
adequately as an artist, but toward the 


end of his twenty-year stay in Europe 
turned his attention to engineering. 
Fulton invented a device to raise and 
lower canal boats (the double inclined 
plane), constructed the revolutionary 
hand-propelled submarine Nautilus, 
and designed the steamboat Clermont 
following his return to the United 
States. He is most famous for estab- 
lishing steamboat service, thus inaugu- 
rating the era of commercial steam 
navigation. Philip’s biography, based 
on extensive research in contemporary 
letters, diaries, official records, news- 
papers, paintings, and drawings, por- 
trays Fulton as a complex “renaissance 
man” as well as a talented entrepre- 
neur and political visionary. An earlier 
biographer of Fulton observed that 
“he has been recognized neither as 
prophet nor as statesman, both of 
which he was, but as the inventor of 
the steamboat — which he was not.” In 
this excellent new biography, Philip 
seeks to illuminate the lesser-known 
facets of Fulton’s life and personality, 
against a background of the American 
and French revolutions, the Napole- 
onic Wars, the Jefferson administra- 
tion, and the War of 1812. A selection 
of portraits and engineering-related 
sketches is included. 


Catsby’s Birds of Colonial 
America edited by Alan Feduccia 
(The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1985; 176 pages, 
illustrated, $29.95). 

English naturalist Mark Catsby 
(1682-1749) was the first illustrator to 
draw an extensive array of the plants 
and animals of eighteenth-century 
America. His pioneering Natural His- 
tory of Carolina, Florida, and the 
Bahama Islands, 1731-1743, catalog- 
ing “all the land birds I have ever seen, 
or could discover, in that part of 
North-America included between the 
30th and 45th degrees of latitude,” was 
the leader in scientific illustration until 
its eclipse by John James Audubon’s 
work a century later. Since then, 
Catsby has fallen into obscurity. In 
Birds of Colonial America, all of 
Catsby’s bird illustrations have been 
reproduced, along with his entire Nat- 
ural History text and biographical in- 
formation about Catsby himself. 
There are twenty full-color plates and 
numerous black-and-white drawings 
in this unique, comprehensive volume 
on the birds of colonial America. * 


Own America’s 
First Silver Dollar 


Original 200 year old coins — 
real legal tender of our I3 colonies! 


These historic silver dollars (1772-1821) were our 13 colonies’ most popular. 


May, 1986 . MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT — International Coins & 
Currency, Inc. a national distributor 
of numismatic coins, is offering for 
sale a limited number of original 200 
year old coins — among the first 
large silver dollars minted in the 
Americas. These magnificent silver 
coins once circulated in our original 
13 colonies and the early USA. 
Because of their high silver content 
and popularity, Thomas Jefferson 
recommended that they become 
official legal tender of the United 
States of America. 


Mm from 1772-1821, these 
silver dollars were the most 
popular coins of our 13 colonies and 
were used as legal tender in the USA up 
until 1857. As collectors and investors 
turn to American coin classics, these 
scarce silver dollars are becoming 
increasingly sought-after and desirable. 
Struck at the Americas’ oldest mint in 
Mexico City and denominated 8 Reales, 
these silver dollars were the forerunners 
of the first U.S. silver dollar minted in 
1794 — and served as the most favored 
trade coin in the world. Yet huge silver 
melts and the fact that relatively few 
were saved from destruction make these 
coins “sleeping” classics. Each silver 
dollar is a big 39.5 mm in diameter, 
contains 27.07 grams of .903 pure silver, 
and each comes with a Certificate of 
Authenticity attesting to its fine quality 
and genuine status. This guarantee 
never runs out. Because the supply was 
originally discovered in the Far East, 


genuine “Chinese merchant markings” 
are often visible and serve to 
authenticate the coins. 

Because of the age and historical 
significance of these coins, you might 
expect to pay up to several hundred 
dollars for one. But while supplies last, 
they are available on a first-come, first- 
served basis for $75 each — and you 
can save up to $75 by buying more than 
one. International Coins & Currency, 
Inc. is offering for sale a limited 
number of these coins to collectors and 
investors at: 

1 coin $75; 2 coins $150; 

3 coins $215 (save $10); 

5 coins $345 (save $30); 

and 10 coins $675 (save $75). 
There is a strict limit of 10 coins per 
customer. Your 100% satisfaction is 
guaranteed — you may return your 
order for a prompt no-questions-asked 
refund within 15 days (less postage and 
insurance of course). 
To order your coins by credit card, 
call toll free at 1-800-451-4463, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week (including 
Sundays). 
If you prefer, send check or money 
order in full amount to: International 
Coins & Currency, Inc. Dept. 966 
ll East State St., Box 218 Montpelier, 
Vermont 05602. Add $3.75 for 1 coin or , 
$5.00 for more than 1 coin to cover 
postage and insurance. Special 
presentation cases for individual coins 
are also available at $2.50 each. Mr. 
Douglas Schneible, ICC’s Numismatic 
Director is Life Member No. 1305 in 
the American Numismatic Association. 
All coins are available for prompt 
delivery. 


© 1986 ICC, Inc. 
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The eternal landscape , , 
of the past 


—— Alfred Lord Tennyson In Memorium, 1850 


TAKE ANY 3 FOR 99¢ EACH 


(Values up to $110.00 with Trial Membership) 


o matter what areas of history you en- 
joy reading about most, you'll find 
that The History Book Club offers 


you some of the finest books being pub- 
lished today. 


No other book club we know of offers a 
greater range of history books or greater sav- 
ings — an average of 33% off publishers’ list 
prices. And you can save even more now by 
taking advantage of our Introductory Offer. 
Select any 3 books on these pages for just 
99¢ each (values up to $110.00) when you 
take a fourth book at the low Members’ 
Price. Your total savings as a Trial Member, 
including the Introductory Offer, can be 
more than 50%. 


As a Club member, you'll be able to 
choose from the 150 to 200 books featured 
each month in our Club magazine. Our 
books are always equal to the publishers’ edi- 
tions, never “economy” reprints, and they 
are available at savings of $3, $4, $5, or 
more, off bookstore prices. You need take 
only four more books in the next two years, 
after which you'll save even more through 
Bonus Books that you may choose from our 
entire list. So join today. Discover the best in 
history at the best of prices. 


i 


How the Club Works: Every 312 weeks (14 
times a year), you will receive our Review 
and a dated reply card. If you want the Edi- 
tors’ Choice, do nothing — the book will 
come automatically. If you want another 
book, or no book at all, return the card by 
the date specified. (Book shipments will be 
charged to your account at low Members’ 
Prices, plus postage and packing.) 


If you should receive an unwanted book 
because you had less than 10 days to decide, 
you may return it and pay nothing. We 
guarantee postage. 


(First price is publishers’ list. Boldface shows Mem- 
bers’ Price.) 


3897. Move Your Shadow: South Africa, Black and 
White, by Joseph Lelyveld. Reports on this troubled 
land and apartheid. $18.95/$14.50 
2964. Jerusalem: Rebirth Of A City, by Martin 
Gilbert. How from 1838-98, a provincial backwater 
was transformed into a modern city. $25.00/$17.00 
2139. Command In War, by Martin Van Creveld. 
The art of orchestrating armies to function at their 
peak performance. $20.00/$15.50 
2592. Son Of The Morning Star: Custer And The 
Little Bighorn, by Evan S. Connell. N.Y. Times best- 
seller. $20.00/$13.95 
1065. The Roman Emperors: A Biographical 
Guide to the Rulers of Imperial Rome, by Michael 
Grant. Highlights 92 rulers. $25.00/$17.50 
1453.The Perspective Of The World: 15th-18th 
Century (Civilization And Capitalism, Vol. HI), 
by Fernand Braudel. $35.00/$18.50 
2006.The Abandonment Of The Jews: America 
And The Holocaust 1941-1945, by David S. Wyman. 
A shocking exposé, $19.95/$13.95 
7187. Eleanor Of Aquitaine And The Four Kings, 
by Amy Kelly. A ruler with great depth and strength 
of character. $20.00/$14.50 
*A8102. The Concise Columbia Encyclopedia, 
ed. by Judith S. Levey And Agnes Greenhall. 
Over 15,000 entries. $29.95/$19.95 
*(Counts as two of your three selections) 
4911. The Structures Of Everyday Life: The Limits 
Of The Possible, 15th-18th Century (Civilization 
And Capitalism, Vol. I), by Fernand Braudel. The 
social and economic development of the early mod- 
ern world. $31.95/$15.50 
6239. The Wheels Of Commerce: 15th-18th 
Century (Civilization And Capitalism, Vol. II), 
by Fernand Braudel. $35.00/$15.95 
1966. The Normans, by R. Allen Brown. The story 
of the creative conquerers who helped construct the 
Medieval world. $25.00/$16.95 
2816. Brigham Young: American Moses, by Leonard 
J. Arrington. A vivid portrait of this great spiritual 
leader. $24.95/$18.95 
3830. Cities and People, by Mark Girouard. The 
entire panorama of urban history comes alive, from 
antiquity to present. $29.95/$18.95 
1982. Napoleon’s Glands And Other Ventures In 
Biohistory, by Arno Karlen. A new, comprehensive 
look at history. $15.95/$13.50 


8888. The Guns Of August, by Barbara Tuchman. 
A Pulitzer Prize-winning account of the fatal out- 
break of WWI. $19.95/$14.50 
8862. The Gettysburg Campaign: A Study In Com- 
mand, by Edwin B. Coddington. Documents Amer- 
ica’s greatest battle. $40.00/$22.95 
1800. Akhenaten: The Heretic King, by Donald B. 
Redford, Drawn from recent findings, a fresh look 
at an unlikely ruler. $27.50/$18.50 
1008. Distant Neighbors: A Portrait Of The Mex- 
icans, by Alan Riding. A searching, sympathetic 
treatment of this complex country. $18.95/$14.50 
2980. The March To The Sea And Beyond: Sher- 
man’s Troops In The Savannah And Carolinas 
Campaigns, by Joseph T. Glatthaar. $27.95/$18.50 
3632. Crabgrass Frontier: The Suburbanization of 
the United States, by Kenneth T. Jackson. How sub- 
urbs came into being. $21.95/$14.95 
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1886-1986 


What kind of America was it that greeted the Statue of Liberty? 
We take a look back to find out. 


Looking Back 


One Hundred 
Years 


by Roy Hoopes 


ext month, the centennial unveiling and rededi- 
Ne: of the Statue of Liberty will, inevitably, 

evoke memories of the America in 1886, so like 
the America we know today in some ways, incredibly 
distant in others. What would we find if we could return 
to that land and time? What should we remember as we 
listen to next month’s panegyrics? 

In 1886 we were still a raw and unformed country, a 
continental titan in adolescence, full of adolescent ex- 
cess, discovery, energy—and even sensitivity. We fore- 
shadowed what we would become, but the die was far 
from cast, the pointer still wavered. Some fifty-seven 
million of us were spread thinly across the continental 
land mass that would not be organized into forty-eight 
states for more than another quarter-century. It had 
been ten years since Colorado entered the union as the 
thirtieth-eighth state, and it would be three more before 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming 
were admitted. The great interior was proving hard to 
settle and harder to subdue. 

More than 300,000 immigrants touched the coast in 
1886, the largest part of them within sight of the new 
Goddess in the New York harbor—the smallest annual 
total in the decade that would see more than 5,250,000 
new Americans arrive. It was as if, mid-decade, the tor- 
rent from overseas abated slightly while it sought new 
sources and new direction, before flowing full spate 
once again. Immigration from the British Isles, Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia would, from this point forward, 
slow to a relative trickle. The heavy inflows henceforth 
would come from Russia, Russian Poland, Austro- 
Hungary, and the Balkans. 

This wave of newcomers would find a land that dif- 
fered fundamentally and profoundly from that of even a 
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few years before. Frederick Jackson Turner would soon 
tell a meeting of the American Historical Society that 
the frontier had ceased to exist. He concluded his paper 
by impressing on his audience what this shattering fact 
meant: 

“What the Mediterranean Sea was to the Greeks, 
breaking the bond of customs, offering new experi- 
ences, calling out new institutions and activities, that 
and more, the ever retreating frontier has been to the 
United States directly, and to the nations of Europe 
more remotely. And now, four centuries from the discov- 
ery of America, at the end of a hundred years of life 
under the Constitution, the frontier has gone, and with 
its going has closed the first period of American his- 
tory.” 

There was another milestone in 1886 that made the 
point more tellingly, and more poignantly, than any his- 
torian. On September 3, Geronimo, the elusive and re- 
sourceful Apache chieftain who for a decade had raided 
nearly at will in the Southwest, surrendered to the forces 
of General Nelson A. Miles. For the first time since 
Jamestown, it is fair to say that no settlement of white 
Americans, anywhere on the continent, was under at 
least some degree of threat of hostile Indian action. 

The fighting in the West now was largely between cat- 
tlemen and farmers, and the farmers were winning, with 
some help from Mother Nature and human greed (which 
might be said to be the same thing). 

Big business had taken control of ranching in the 
1880s. The range was quickly overstocked and over- 
grazed. Weakened, neither land nor cattle could stand 
the impact of terrible drought in the summer of 1886, 
nor of devastating blizzards the following winter. Prices 
crashed, the open range vanished, railroads replaced the 
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fabled trail drives, and a new lament was added to the 
campfire songs: 

I little dreamed what would happen 

Some twenty summers hence 

When the nester came with wife, his kids, 

His dogs and his barbed-wire fence. 

There were 600,000 white inhabitants in the great 
Western Territories in 1880; by 1890 there were 
1,200,000. And—the most telling statistic of all—the 
number of women had doubled. 


ne hundred years ago, as today, the economic news 


‘was mixed. For many—probably most —Ameri-: 


cans the salient fact was the persistence of the pitiless 
quarter-century depression that started in 1873. Farm 
prices were close to their post-Civil War low, 68 on an 
index that was 140 twenty years earlier (but that would 
drop to 56 in 1900 before beginning a long climb back.) 

A sign seen on an empty cabin in the Texas panhandle 
in 1886 spoke for all too many: 

250 miles to the nearest post office; 100 miles to 
wood; 20 miles to water; 6 inches to hell. God 
bless our home! Gone to live with the wife’s 
folks. 

But there was another side. The country had come out 
of the Civil War with two vast capabilities: military 
might, represented by what were arguably the most for- 
midable army and navy in the world’s history, and the 
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‘Taming the frontier: comrades race to avenge a fallen picket during the closing days of the Apache wars. 


industrial complex that sustained the military. 

True to American practice in every war before or 
since, the military was disbanded as quickly as possible. 
The industrial machine proceeded to exploit a vast inter- 
nal market, without parallel in history, and to create, in 
large measure, the America we know a century later. 

Technologies ripened, invention flourished, capital 
accumulated —and even nature itself played a part. Just 
as the fortunes of a great people would have it, the iron 
ore ranges of the Upper Lakes —the Menominee, Goge- 
bic, and the Mesabi, mightiest of all—came on stream as 
the old bog-ore and deep-mine pockets of the Northeast 
became inadequate to meet demand. A bonanza of coal, 
a thousand-thousand bonanzas, lay under the Appala- 
chians. And, providentially linking them were the Great 
Lakes. Destiny made Manifest, indeed. 

What followed was not a Golden Age, perhaps, but a 
Gilded one, certainly, and so it is remembered. 

It produced some of the greatest fortunes ever 
amassed in America, and with the fortunes went tremen- 
dous power, political cynicism, and corruption legend- 
ary to this day. j 

The richest man of his time, William Henry Vander- 
bilt, assured himself of an immortality that outlasted his 
fortune when, in an exasperated outburst in 1882, he 
told a reporter, “The public be damned! What does the 
public care for the railroads except to get as much out of 
them for as little consideration as possible!” 


A more detailed, and if possible, more explicit, state- 
ment of the position of Wealth came out of an investiga- 
tion into the doings of the Sugar Trust: “It matters not 
one iota what political party is in power or what presi- 
dent holds the office. We are not politicians or public 
thinkers; we are the rich; we own America, we got it God 
knows how, but we intend to keep it if we can by throw- 
ing all the tremendous weight of our support, our influ- 
ence, our money, our political connections, our pur- 
chased Senators, our hungry Congressmen, our public 
speaking demagogues into the political scale against any 
legislature, and political platform and presidential cam- 
paign that threatens the integrity of our estate. . .” 

Trusts were the favorite organizational device of 
Gilded-Age capitalism. By 1886, trusts, which con- 
trolled supply, allocated markets, and set prices, had 
been established for scores of commodities and manu- 
factures. That year one was even established for whiskey, 
consolidating eighty distillers into twelve and splitting 
profits pro rata. 

Its run was to be short, however. Excesses breed cor- 
rection; the Sherman Act was six years away. 

And, in spite of Big Money’s boast of political con- 
trol, the system continued its cantankerous, independent 
way. The first Democrat since the Civil War was in the 
White House in 1886—a 260-pound bachelor and 
former reform governor of New York named Grover 
Cleveland. He had been elected in 1882, in spite of the 
opposition discovery that he had fathered an illegitimate 
son, who he acknowledged, and to whom he gave finan- 
cial support. In an America that was still deeply funda- 
mentalist, this was welcome news, indeed, to the Repub- 
licans, who sang: 

Ma! Ma. Where's my pa? 
Gone to the White House, 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Cleveland wired his campaign managers, “Whatever 
you do, tell the truth,” and on election night, his sup- 
porters could sing: 

Hurrah for Maria, 

Hurrah for the kid; 

We voted for Grover, 

And were damned glad we did! 

The social event of the 1886 season was the June 2 
wedding of the forty-nine-year-old president to the 
twenty-two-year-old daughter of his former law partner. 
Of more lasting significance in this, the year of the Hay- 
market bombing [see pages 20-27] was his delivery, on 
April 22, of the first presidential labor message, in 
which he proposed a federal commission to arbitrate 
and adjust labor disputes. 

High tariffs, wnich protected the vested trust inter- 
ests, were as much as issue one hundred years ago as 
today. Cleveland opposed them, for a reason that would 
seem strange to us. He thought tariffs would perpetuate 
the dangerously high, deflationary federal surplus of 
$70 million. 


He also did his best to reform civil service — and got 
caught between the upper and the nether millstone. Re- 
publicans assailed him for partisanship; Democrats be- 
cause he did not put enough of the party faithful into 
office. “Public office is a public trust,” he replied. The 
line was written by a Democratic publicity man, but 
Cleveland took it for his own, and it fit. é 


here was power in 1886, and it was abused; there 

was corruption, and it flourished, but the wealth 
that created both spilled over into the industrial expan- 
sion that shaped a country we would recognize today. 

In 1886, Thomas Alva Edison broke ground for what 
became the Schenectady Works of General Electric; de- 
mand for light bulbs—developed seven years earlier — 
had outgrown capacity. Elihu Thompson perfected an 
electric welding machine and helped stitch the twentieth 
century together. Young Charles Martin Hall invented 
an electrolytic process for refining aluminum; the price 
dropped from $5.00 to eighteen cents a pound by 1914. 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, after several failures, and ahead 
of a number of rivals including one backed by Mark 
Twain, perfected his mechanical typesetter [see pages 
28-29.] Frederic E. Ives invented a halftone engraving 
process the same year, and the information explosion 
was born. 

Between 1880 and 1888, George Eastman took out the 
patents and perfected the processes that became his 
Kodak system. Patents were granted for an electric flat- 
iron (Henry W. Seely) and electric stove (William S. 
Hadaway), and Louis Waterman perfected his fountain 
pen. The firm of Bell and Tainter produced the first 
practical phonograph in 1886, based on Edison’s work. 

The first commercial long-distance telephone line had 
been run from Providence to Boston four years earlier, 
and it would be just five more years until the incredible 
Edison would add the “kinetograph” camera to his list 
of inventions, giving the world the motion picture. 

Advertising had one of its all-time best lines in 1886: 
“99 44/100% Pure,” and the mythically successful cam- 
paign selling a “Compound” invented by Lydia Pinkham 
continued to dominate newspapers and magazines, al- 
though she had been dead for three years. 

Out in Ohio, Albert A. Michelson and Edward W. 
Morley were conducting the experiments on the speed of 
light that served as a starting place for Einstein’s Special 
Theory of Relativity. James Keeler discovered the com- 
position of Saturn’s rings in 1886. 

Of more immediate concern to a country still predom- 
inantly rural were the twine binder, the spring tooth har- 
row, the disc harrow, the gang plow, the cotton seed 
planter, the corn shucking machine, the corn binder, the 
combine thresher, and the centrifugal cream separator, 
all of which came within the decade, and all of which 
contributed to the steady industrialization of the Ameri- 
can farm that continues today. Between 1870 and 1900, 
total value of farm implements and machinery increased 
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from $271 million to $750 million. 

If it was an age of excess and insensitivity, it also was a 
time of awakening social concern. Neighborhood Guild, 
the first settlement house in America, was started by Dr. 
Stanton Coit in 1886. The American Federation of 
Labor was organized on December 8 in Columbus, 
Ohio; Samuel Gompers was its first president. On May 
10, the Supreme Court decreed that an alien is a person, 
and that municipal ordinances discriminating against 
Chinese labor were in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Five years before, while Geronimo was still a terror to 
some, Helen Hunt Jackson made America face one of its 
most troubling crises of conscience with her book Cen- 
tury of Dishonor, an account of the nation’s dealings 
with its Indians. It led to the Dawes Severalty Act in 
1887, a good-hearted, if wrong-headed, attempt to make 
amends by dissolving tribes as legal entities and settling 
every Indian who was head of a family on a quarter- 
section of land. The reservation system had failed. By 
the mid-1880s, there were 181,000 Indians on 187 reser- 
vations, tended by a bureaucracy of 2,500 (up from 300 
some thirty years before) that was presented with boun- 
tiful opportunities for corruption and that possessed 
little inclination to resist them. 

In fact, reform movements of all kinds were finding 
effective voices, led by Edwin Godkin and his twenty- 
year-old journal, The Nation. Joseph Pulitzer had 
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Labor unrest: deputies fire into a crowd of workers in St. Louis on April 9, 1886, killing seven. 


bought the World in 1883 and immediately enlisted it on 
the side of the average man, against the wealthy ex- 
ploiters (while making himself very wealthy in the proc- 
ess). He favored tax and civil service reform and punish- 
ment for corrupt office holders, vote buying, and 
coercion in elections. (He also, as we shall see, was pre- 
pared to come to the rescue of the Goddess of Liberty at 
a crucial juncture.) 


n a yeasty time, there was considerable intellectual 

ferment. Mark Twain was periodically exposing the 
phony morality and gilded pretensions of the Age (but 
was not above being bitten by the money-making urge, 
losing thousands of dollars in an ill-advised investment 
in James W. Paige’s mechanical typesetting machine). 
Henry George advocated a single tax on the value added 
to land by the actions of society as the way to solve the 
problems of the poor and finance government in Pro- 
gress and Poverty, a book that can still spark debate 
among economists today. Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, describing a Boston communist Utopia in 
the year 2000, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Robert Elms- 
mere, about a preacher whose personal convictions force 
him to leave the pulpit, reflect the kinds of ideas up for 
debate in the decade. But the best-selling books of 1886 
were a curious pair: H. Rider Haggard’s fantasy, King 
Solomon’s Mines and Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace. Just 
how many read the huge Russian novel is not certain, 
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but there is no question they were buying it, feverishly, 
in two separate American editions and had been since it 
created a sensation in Paris in 1885, twenty years after 
Moscow publication. 

Amid all the tumult, perhaps the most sensitive writer 
of the Gilded Age lived quietly in his retreat at 1603 H 
Street in Washington, D.C., across from the White 
House. Henry Adams, with his long view of history, 
knew that the Age would come to an end eventually; 
that, in fact, the seeds already had been planted. The 
first investigative journalists (who Theodore Roosevelt 
would label “muckrakers” in a disdainful reference from 
Pilgrim’s Progress) were on the way, and the Age would 
succumb to their scrutiny. Ida Tarbell was learning her 
trade as a journalist on The Chautagan. Ray Stannard 
Baker was entering the Michigan Agriculture College 
and planning to go to law school. Lincoln Steffans, ulti- 
mately dean of them all, was a twenty-year-old student 
at the University of California, Berkeley. George Creel 
was growing up on a farm near Kansas City; Upton 
Sinclair in Baltimore; the future judge Ben Lindsey in 
Colorado (and if one wanted proof that this young 
America had become truly a continental power, this geo- 
graphic roll call should suffice). 

- Samuel McClure had just founded his sydicate, the 
first step in the evolution of McClure’s Magazine, 
which, before long, would be leading the exposés of the 
financial and political corruption that had been far too 


typical a part of American life in the decades after the 
Civil War. 

Not all that foretold the future in 1886 was intrinsi- 
cally serious. The first Tournament of Roses was held in 
Pasadena; no football, just decorated carriages, and 
suggestions for an athletic program in the future. Eng- 
land beat the home team, 10—4, in America’s first inter- 
national polo match at Newport; James Gordon Bennett 
had introduced the game to this country ten years ear- 
lier. Chicago won the National League pennant (an 
event with no prophetic validity whatsoever) with a 90— 
30 record, but lost to St. Louis (American Association) 
4—2. And in October, at the Autumn Ball of the Tuxedo 
Club, Griswold Lorillard defied one tradition and gave 
his club’s name to another by wearing a tail-less dress 
coat. 


Whe rich, as exemplified by the Tuxedo Club, stood in 
curious relation to the rest of America. On one 
hand, the average man hated them, and the scandals and 
arrogances of the time gave him good reason. Each cor- 
ruption confirmed that Mark Twain’s portrait of Colo- 
nel Beriah Sellers in his 1873 novel (co-authored with 
Charles D. Warner) that gave the Gilded Age its name 
was an accurate one. At the same time, there was much 
to envy about the rich, and every young man felt that the 
heroes of the Horatio Alger novels might well be he. 
Alger wrote more than one hundred books in the last 
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three decades of the century, and they all told the same 
story —and told it so compellingly that he created a big 
part of a peculiarly American ethos. If you were plucky 
and lucky, worked hard, and exhibited common decency 
in the face of discouragement and temptation, you could 
be a success, maybe a millionaire. Whether or not 
Americans had warrant for belief, believe they did — and 
they purchased an estimated twenty million copies of 
each of Alger’s titles! 

The rich, for their part, wanted to live comfortably 
with their wealth, and that meant among their own 
kind. They began to segregate into clubs and exclusive 
communities. Tuxedo Park opened in 1886. Newport, 
Rhode Island, was becoming a summer enclave. In 1887, 
Louis Keller of Summit, New Jersey, brought out the 
first edition of the Social Register, so the rich could tell 
who really was who. The following year, Ward McAllis- 
ter anointed the New York “400”—the number of per- 
sons, he said, who were not ill at ease in a ballroom. 
(Others suggested this was the number who would fit in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf where McAllister’s 
patroness, Mrs. William Backhouse Astor, gave her New 
York parties.) And the month after the Haymarket 
bombing, the New York Times carried an article an- 
nouncing the formation of the Jekyll Island Club, which 
it predicted would be, “the swell club, the creme de la 
creme of all.” 

The Millionaire’s Club on Jekyll Island (which, like 
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the Goddess of Liberty, still stands today) is one of our 
enduring symbols of the Gilded Age millionaire. The 
Lords of Creation, as Frederick Lewis Allen would call 
them, built their “cottages” on this nine-mile-long, 
banana-shaped paradise in the Golden Isles of Georgia, 
around the spectacular clubhouse and the Sans Souci 
Apartments, probably the country’s first condominiums. 
They gathered every winter, coming in their yachts or 
their railroad cars—the Goulds, the Morgans, the 
Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, the George Bakers, and 
even one surprising member, Joseph Pulitzer. (Andrew 
Carnegie would visit; he had retreated to nearby Cum- 
berland Island.) And they would be rich, together. 


his, then, was the America of one hundred years 

ago, and if there is one story from that era that 
gives us a glimpse of the Age, and, at the same time, 
reminds us that some things never change, it is the story 
of the Statue of Liberty and Joseph Pulitzer, that 
strange amalgam of Jekyll Island and the World. 

In 1885, it appeared that Liberty might never be seen, 
at least not in all her full 151-foot glory. Her 16-foot 
torch-bearing hand had been exposed at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, ten years earlier, and her 17-foot head 
was glimpsed at the Paris Exhibition in 1878. But now 
she was packed in 214 wooden crates, waiting for Amer- 
ica to give her a place to stand. The plan had been to 
pick out an island in New York harbor, and there stand 
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her on an eighty-nine-foot pedestal, but conventional 
fund-raisers, working among the leading citizens of the 
Gilded Age, had been able to raise only $150,000 of the 
$250,000 needed. 

Pulitzer decided that the people—the little people 
who looked to his New York World as their champion — 
would be the ones finally to lift Liberty’s torch. “It 
would be an irrevocable disgrace,” the paper said, “to 
have France send this splendid gift without our having 
provided even so much as a landing place for it . . . [the 
statue has been paid for] by the masses of the French 
people — the workingmen, the tradesmen, the shop girls, 
the artisans —by all, irrespective of class or conditions. 
Let us respond in a like manner. Let us not wait for the 
millionaires to give the money. It is not a gift from the 
millionaires of France to the millionaires of America, 
but a gift from the whole people of France to the whole 
people of America. . . . Let us hear from the people.” 

In six months, the World raised $101,000, representing 
120,000 contributions ranging from a nickel to $250. 
Pulitzer’s competitors and the millionaires he dis- 
paraged were cynical, and with reason: the World pro- 
moted itself as endlessly as it asked for money, but Pulit- 
zer cared not. Commenting on the close-grained granite 
used in the Statue’s foundation, the World said: “If it is 
half as ‘close grained’ as the churlish millionaires of New 
York, who manifested. their contempt for Liberty and 
buttoned up their pockets when solicited for subscrip- 
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tions . . . it must be a wonderful specimen.” 

At the dedication in 1886, Pulitzer hired three steam- 
ers to take the World entourage out to Bedloe’s (Liberty) 
Island. He also put a likeness of the Goddess on the 
World logotype. The following year, when the paper hit 
a record-breaking 250,000 circulation, he had a silver 
medal the size of a dollar struck, with a relief of the 
Statue on one side and the World’s circulation on the 
other and sent copies to advertisers and newspapers all 
over the country. 

He also named his yacht Liberty. And, to give the 
story a nice American ending, it was during the social 
events connected with the unveiling that Pulitzer started 
hobnobbing with the Robber Barons, as the Captains of 
Industry would sometimes come to be known. Soon the 
Liberty would be anchored alongside J.P. Morgan’s Cor- 
sair at Jekyll Island, and Pulitzer might well have joined 
in the regular Clubhouse poker games, where play was 
interrupted one night when someone brought up a sub- 
ject that was troubling the ladies: What to do about the 
plantings around Millionaire’s Village? “All right, Gen- 
tlemen,” an exasperated J.P. Morgan is reported to have 
said, “let’s each put up five thousand dollars for some 
shrubbery, and get on with the game.” 

It was that kind of Age. * 

Roy Hoopes, author of the recently published Ralph Ingersoll: 


A Biography (Atheneum, 1985), is director of public informa- 
tion at Washington College in Chestertown, Maryland. 
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It was America’s first fatal terrorist bombing. 
It shattered bodies, ruined careers, and destroyed a 
powerful labor movement. 


e 
Haymarket 


Bomb 


by Burton Schindler 3 


On the night of May 4, 1886, police moved in to break up a meeting of striking workers near Chicago's 
Haymarket Square. Then fate—and an anarchist’s bomb—intervened. Both police and Civilians would die 
from the explosion and firing that followed, and other men would die at the hands of misguided justice. 
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trail of sparks followed the small dark object as 

A soared over the throng. A few in the shoving, 

scrambling, shouting crowd looked up. But 

most were trying to avoid rank after rank of policemen 

who were marching steadily toward them. In the dimness 

of the few gas lights, only twinkles from the police 
badges could be seen. 

Then the bomb exploded. 

The repercussions from that blinding flash in Hay- 
market Square in Chicago one hundred years ago, May 
4, 1886, were far-reaching. Eventually the bomb blast 
and its aftereffects would leave seven policemen dead 
and sixty others wounded, an unknown number of civil- 
ians killed and injured, four men hanged, another a 
suicide, a judge and a lawyer disgraced, a governor’s 
career wrecked, and a mighty labor union destroyed. Its 
echoes can still be faintly heard today. 

Haymarket —like Watergate eighty-six years later— 
was a place that lent its name to a particular event in 
time and to the violent emotions accompanying that 
event. Haymarket Square was, as it is today, a wide place 
on Randolph Street just west of Desplaines Avenue, near 
Chicago’s open-air produce market. It gained its place in 
history because it happened to be a convenient location 
for a mass-meeting of workers who were protesting the 
long hours, low pay, and oppression they claimed were 
the results of unfair government action. 

The circumstances that would set the stage for the 
events of May 1886 had been taking form for more than 
a decade. America’s working class had been hard-hit by 
economic severity and depression during the 1870s. 
Especially apparent was the wide gulf between the world 
of a few industrial millionaires and that of three million 
unemployed and fifteen million others who lived in pov- 
erty. Such conditions led to riots, the starting of labor 
union organizations, and the questioning by some of the 
viability of the capitalist system. 

By 1886 one national labor union, the Knights of 
Labor, had grown to over seven hundred thousand mem- 
bers, and workers all around the country were demand- 
ing improved conditions. In particular, they were march- 
ing and striking for an eight-hour workday. A deadline 
for making the eight-hour day a reality was set for 
May 1, 1886. 

Chicago, especially, was a hotbed of labor unrest. In 
1871 much of Chicago had been destroyed by fire, and 


within three years thousands of workers who had come. 


to rebuild the city were unemployed. Making the situa- 
tion even worse over the next several years was an influx 
of thousands of Irish and German immigrants. The 
result was that there were simply not enough jobs to go 
around, and many of those who did have work labored 
under poor conditions. In addition, a group of radicals 
had taken over much of the labor and union leadership, 
especially among the German immigrant workers, who 
had seen employers use other immigrant groups as 
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strikebreakers against them whenever they attempted to 
enforce demands. 

But the Germans who headed the most vocal groups 
were not just seeking changes in the number of working 
hours—they wanted an end to the entire capitalist sys- 
tem that seemed to create millionaires at the expense of 
the poverty-stricken. And they saw violence as the 
means to that end. They called themselves Socialists 
sometimes, but they often preferred the name the news- 
papers used: Anarchists. 

Two men were the leaders of this group: August Spies, 
who was editor of the German-language Socialist news- 
paper Arbeiter-Zeitung (“Workers Newspaper”), and 
Albert Parsons, editor of another activist newspaper, 
The Alarm. 

Spies, born in Germany in 1855, had emigrated to the 
United States in 1872. He moved to Chicago the follow- 
ing year and in 1876 opened a furniture store. Spies soon 
made enough money to bring his widowed mother, sis- 
ter, and three brothers to America. His interest in social- 
ism began in the mid-1870 s, when he felt the irony of his 
Own success in the face of the poverty around him. 

Parsons was born in Montgomery, Alabama, in 1848 
and was orphaned at an early age. He served in the 
Confederate Army during the Civil War but became a 
strong believer in black civil rights, a cause he addressed 
in The Spectator, a newspaper he started in Texas in 
1867. Parson’s marriage to a woman of mixed racial 
background made him unwelcome in Texas, and in 1873 
the couple moved to Chicago to become involved with 
the labor struggle that was centered there. 

By 1886 both men had been politically active for 
years, making speeches throughout the country to any 
group that would listen, expounding their ideas of a new 
society without property rights, in which every man 
would be equal. Only a year earlier Parsons had spoken 
at a workingman’s picnic attended by more than ten 
thousand, calling for a society in which there would be 
“neither masters nor slaves, neither governors nor gov- 
erned, no law but the natural law.” 

As the drive for an eight-hour workday gained mo- 
mentum, the anarchists saw it as an opportunity for 
promoting their own militant. causes, and Spies and Par- 
sons became the leading spokesmen for the campaign in 
the Chicago area. The two men frequently issued calls 
for violence in the columns of the Arbeiter-Zeitung and 
The Alarm; later these words would help to place nooses 
around their necks. 


v fith the arrival of the May deadline for an eight- 
hour day, more than forty thousand Chicago 
workers went on strike. No violence occurred on May 1, 
as had been feared by officials, but it erupted just two 
days later at the McCormick Reaper Works on Blue Is- 
land Avenue. During a bitter labor struggle that had 
begun at McCormick several months earlier, the plant 
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management had locked out striking union workers and 
hired nonunion men. 

On the afternoon of May 3, August Spies was asked to 
speak to a group of striking lumber shovers a few blocks 
from the McCormick works. While he was addressing a 
crowd of some six thousand men, nonunion workers 
began leaving the nearby plant at the end of their shift, 
and strikers there attacked them with rocks. Police 
quickly moved in; shots were fired; and within minutes 
two men were dead. Early newspaper reports errone- 
ously claimed that six had been killed. 

Spies rushed to the scene following his speech and 
witnessed some of the violence. Infuriated by what he 
saw as police brutality, he returned to his office and 
printed up leaflets, in English and German, with the 
headlines “Revenge!” and “Workingmen, to Arms!!!” 
The following morning other anarchists associated with 
Spies printed up additional handbills calling for a mass 
meeting of workers that night in Haymarket Square. Be- 
cause of the emotions that were building up over the 
McCormick deaths, they expected a crowd of twenty 
thousand, and Haymarket was the only spot that could 
accommodate such numbers. The organizers knew that 
the Desplaines Avenue police station was only a half- 
block from the site, but though there would be angry 
speeches they neither planned nor expected violence. 

The night of May 4 was mild, but the skies were heavy 
with clouds and an intermittent mist blew through the 
square where a few groups were beginning to gather. At 
about 8:15 P.M., Spies arrived on the scene and found 
only about two thousand people waiting. There was no 
organization and no speeches were yet in progress, just 
small clumps of people talking together around the 
intersection. Spies headed a few yards up Desplaines 
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Avenue, away from the square, to a wagon that he se- 
lected as a speakers’ platform. Calling the crowd over, he 
began his talk while hoping that other speakers would 
soon arrive. He continued for an hour. Eventually, a few 
others of his group began to arrive. 

While Spies was speaking, Chicago Mayor Carter 
Harrison wandered through the crowd. Earlier he had 
personally given permission for the rally and now he 
made himself conspicuous by lighting and relighting his 
cigar. “I want the people to know their mayor is here,” he 
said to a bystander, who warned him that his action 
might bring him harm. Harrison knew that Police Cap- 
tain William Ward and Inspector John Bonfield were 
waiting with 176 officers at the nearby station in case of 
trouble. After listening for a while, Harrison strolled 
down to the alley where the police were assembled and 
told Bonfield that although the speech was angry, there 
seemed to be nothing dangerous in the situation. With 
that, he left and rode to his home on Ashland Avenue. 

As Spies finished, another speaker arrived. Albert 
Parsons had been hurriedly located and brought to the 
wagon before the crowd could leave. Parsons spoke for 
an hour more, and while most of his speech supported 
the eight-hour day and the usual calls for an end to 
oppression, a Chicago Tribune reporter recalled later 
that he also told the listeners, although in a calm voice, 
to “arm, arm yourselves.” He also referred to a “Gatling 
gun ready to mow you down.” A New York Times story 
over the weekend had mentioned that members of Chi- 
cago’s Commercial Club, an association of business 
leaders, had raised over two thousand dollars among 
themselves to purchase a Gatling machine gun for the 
local militia regiment to be used in the event of disorder. 

Parsons then introduced Samuel Fielden as the last 
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Spies’s ‘“‘Revenge Circular” would later help to condemn him to the hangman’s noose. 


speaker, Parsons and his wife Lucy soon headed up Des- 
plaines Avenue to a beer hall, Zepf’s, to await the end of 
the rally. 

Fielden, who was born in 1847 in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, had begun working in a cloth mill at age eight — an 
experience that would have a formative influence on his 
later involvement in labor and union causes. Emigrating 
to the United States in 1868, he found employment as a 
stonehauler in Chicago. One of the more radical activ- 
ists, Fielden was nevertheless popular and respected 
among workers for his eloquent and impassioned 
speeches on labor issues. 

As Fielden started to speak, the skies rumbled and 
drops of rain began to pelt the crowd in Haymarket 
Square. Most of the listeners drifted away, until fewer 
than three hundred remained around the speakers’ 
wagon. As Spies listened from the back of the wagon, 
Fielden said that the law was nothing of value. He told 
his listeners “to lay hands on it and throttle it until it 
makes its last kick.” 

Two detectives who had been mingling with the crowd 
hurried away from the wagon as Fielden spoke these 
words. They rushed down the street to Inspector Bon- 
field at the Desplaines Street station and told him that 
the atmosphere was growing violent. Bonfield and Ward 
mustered their squads and ordered them forward. The 
men moved out of the darkened alley next to the police 
station, filling the street and heading across the half- 
block of Randolph to a spot just north of the corner 
where Fielden was speaking. 

At first the crowd was unaware of the approaching 
policemen. As the ranks of officers began to shove into 
their midst, Captain Ward shouted, “I command you, in 
the name of the people of the State of Illinois, immedi- 


ately and peaceably to disperse!” Fielden saw the police 
and responded, “But we are peaceable,” and began to 
climb down from the wagon. At just that moment the 
trail of sparks flew overhead. The bomb landed just in 
front of the first police rank. It burst with a roar that 
was heard by Mayor Harrison, who was preparing for 
bed in his home blocks away. 

For an instant afterward there was silence. Then 
shouts, screams, and soon the roar of shots as the police 
fired into the crowd. Most of the crowd started to run up 
the street, away from the police. The shots followed 
them, dropping some blocks or more away. The scene 
around the explosion was one of horror. Maimed and 
dying policemen lay scattered along the pavement. In- 
jured and shot workers lay moaning against the dark- 
ened buildings. The firing continued for almost five 
minutes. 

Many of those who were injured by the bullets or the 
trampling crowd burst into saloons and stores along 
Desplaines and other streets, ignoring the threats of the 
owners, and piled up tables and boxes for protection. 
The police, meanwhile, began to drag their injured com- 
rades back toward the station. Soon the floor there was 
covered with mangled and bleeding men, some calling 
for help, others pale and silent in shock and approach- 
ing death. Eventually, seven policemen would die and 
more than sixty would recover from wounds. According 
to the Chicago Tribune, “a very large number of the 
police were wounded by each other’s revolvers.” 

Of the civilian casualties, no exact count was ever 
made. Many of the injured were hauled away by their 
friends, some riding streetcars to get away from the 
scene. Others treated themselves as best they could, fear- 
ing to report their wounds lest they be arrested. 
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s the night descended on the city, police raced from 
rumor to rumor of impending riot and rebellion. 
Alarmed, Mayor Harrison issued orders approaching 
martial law. Suspects were routed out of bed, often with- 
out the legality of a warrant. Men were jailed without 
evidence, and questioning was often harsh. Over the 
next days, all meetings would be banned. The city trem- 
bled in fear. Even display of the color red was prohibited 
because of its association with the anarchists. 

Newspapers and civic leaders across the country de- 
manded action and revenge. The New York Times head- 
lined its lead story the next morning, “Anarchy’s Red 
Hand.” And, from the respected Albany Law Review 
came demands for punishment “for the few long-haired, 
wild-eyed, bad-smelling, atheistic, reckless foreign 
wretches.” 

By midmorning on May 5, the Chicago police had 
arrested dozens. Among them were seven who would 
eventually stand trial. August Spies and Adolph Fischer, 
a typesetter at Spies’s newspaper, were arrested just after 
nine o’clock in their office. Samuel Fielden was taken 
from his home early in the morning. He was wearing a 
bandage and told the police he had been wounded in the 
knee and needed treatment. According to his testimony, 
a detective responded that “they ought to put strychnine 
in it.” While Fielden was being rushed to a cell, the 
police turned his house inside-out, but found nothing 
incriminating. Other activists arrested included George 
Engel, Oscar Neebe, Michael Schwab, and Louis Lingg. 
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Albert Parsons was not found. While he and his wife 
were waiting at Zepf’s Hall they heard the explosion and 
shots. Knowing that her husband would be a prime sus- 
pect, Lucy urged him to leave the city. Borrowing five 
dollars from a friend, Parsons made his way to the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad station and took the 
next train to Wisconsin. 

After staying one night with a friend in Lake Geneva, 
Parsons went to Waukesha, where he remained in hiding 
while the search continued in Chicago. His escape 
caused even further outrage. 

While Chicago seethed in fear and rumor, other cities, 
too, reacted with alarm. According to many historians, 
this was America’s first actual terrorist bombing. For 
many, the threat of true anarchy now was made real. The 
Knights of Labor sought to distance themselves from the 
unknown bomb-thrower and issued statements denounc- 
ing the act and urging the conviction of Parsons, Field- 
ing, and Spies. The demands for swift justice were heard 
everywhere. 


i. were handled quickly. and the trial began 
on June 21,only a few weeks after the Haymarket ex- 
plosion. It lasted until August 19 and, despite the heat of 
a Chicago summer, the courtroom was continually 
packed. Judge Joseph E. Gary was chosen to preside. 
His actions—such as refusing to allow the case to be 
postponed until public hysteria had died down and 
refusing to disqualify clearly prejudiced jurors — would 


eventually become cause for the claims of bias. 

The Cook County state’s attorney was Julius S. Grin- 
nell. For a time, the defendants were without a lawyer. 
No one in Chicago was willing to risk his career in their 
behalf. Finally, after being asked to find an attorney for 
the seven, William P. Black, a respected corporation 
lawyer and Civil War veteran, decided to handle the case 
himself even though he, too, feared that it might cause 
him damage. 

Meanwhile, hiding out in Wisconsin, Albert Parsons 
considered his situation. There he was safe. But his con- 
science demanded that he join his comrades on the 
dock, even though he guessed the outcome of the trial. 
Before the trial began, after talking with his friends and 
on the advice of William Black, Parsons decided to re- 
turn to be tried. Black had hoped that Parsons’s volun- 
tary surrender would improve the court’s attitude. Un- 
fortunately for Parsons, his return only sealed his fate. 

Both the prosecution and defense had difficult jobs 
ahead of them. Grinnell’s first problem was to connect 
the defendants with the bomb itself. One witness, Harry 
L. Gilmer, told the police that he had seen August Spies 
actually lighting the fuse at the rear of the wagon. But 
others discounted that testimony, saying they had seen 
the bomb coming from a spot near the northeast corner 
of Desplaines Avenue and Randolph. 

Each of the defendants turned out to have a clear alibi 
for his whereabouts, which meant that none of those on 
trial could have actually thrown the bomb. Samuel 


Fielden was actually talking with Captain Ward as the 
bomb flew overhead. August Spies was seen by the 
crowd and policemen at the back of the wagon. Louis 
Lingg was on the north side of town, George Engel and 
Oscar Neebe were at home, and Michael Schwab was 
five miles away. Adolph Fischer and Albert Parsons were 
known to have been in Zepf’s Hall when the explosion 
occurred. 

Determined to obtain a conviction nevertheless, Grin- 
nell now changed his tactics, going for a charge of con- 
spiracy. “Although perhaps none of these men person- 
ally threw the bomb,” he argued, “they each and all 
abetted, encouraged and advised the throwing of it and 
are therefore as guilty as the individual who in fact threw 
it.” 

Judge Gary aided the prosecutor’s cause mightily with 
his charge to the jury that if any of the men had “by 
print or speech advised, or encouraged the commission 
of murder, without designating time, place or occasion 
at which it should be done . . . then all of such conspira- 
tors are guilty of such murder.” August Spies’s handbill 
and the speeches of the others were coming back to 
convict them of a crime they did not commit. 


fter dozens of witnesses (many of whom gave con- 
AL. testimony that was later discredited) and 
extensive exhibited evidence that told of the defendants’ 
years of inciting anarchy, the trial came to a close. The 
jury received its instructions and retired to deliberate on 
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the afternoon of August 19. It needed only three hours 
to reach its verdict. 

On the following morning Judge Gary convened the 
court, and the verdict was read. Oscar Neebe was con- 
sidered to have played a minor role in the alleged con- 
spiracy and was sentenced to fifteen years in prison; all 
of the other defendants were found guilty of murder and 
sentenced to death. The verdict exceeded even the expec- 
tations of state’s attorney Grinnell, who had anticipated 
at most four death sentences. 

According to defense attorney William Black, “not a 
{defendant’s] face blanched” as the verdict was read. 
Albert Parsons, who was standing near an open window, 
coolly waved a red handkerchief to the hostile crowd 
waiting in the street below. Then, to advise them of the 
penalty, he tied the cords of the window shade to form a 
noose. His action was greeted by wild cheers. 

Black immediately filed for a retrial, but Judge Gary 
denied all motions on October 7, the day set for formal 
sentencing. Prior to his statements, Gary allowed each 
prisoner the right to speak. They all took full advantage 
of the opportunity: their speeches lasted for three days. 

The defendants remained unrepentant regarding both 
their beliefs and actions. “I am an Anarchist,” Albert 
Parsons loudly stated. “I declare again, openly and 
frankly,” said Louis Lingg, “that I am in favor of using 
force.” “I am sorry that I am not to be hung with the rest 
of the men,” said Oscar Neebe. Nevertheless the men 
maintained that they had been tried for their radical 
political beliefs, not their actions; that they had been 
found guilty by public opinion from the beginning; and 
that they were innocent of the crime for which they had 
been convicted. 

Gary told the condemned men that their trial had 
been “unexampled for these days, in the patience with 
which an outraged people have extended you every pro- 
tection and privilege of the law which you have derided 
and defied.” He then set December 3, 1886, for their 
execution. 

Black promptly filed an appeal with the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. On November 25, Chief Justice John 
M. Scott ordered a stay of execution until the appeal was 
decided. That body took months to deliberate, but in the 
end, its decision on September 14, 1887, confirmed the 
verdict. On November 2, 1887, the United States Su- 
preme Court refused to consider the case as it lacked 
jurisdiction. A new date, November 11, 1887, was set for 
the executions. 

In the interim, however, emotions had subsided a bit. 
Some of those who had earlier been crying for instant 
vengeance now were wondering if the trial had been 
completely fair. Petitions began to pour into the office 
of Governor Richard J. Oglesby in Springfield. After an 
Amnesty Association was formed, the mass of petitions 
and personal appeals for clemency for the seven con- 
demned men grew even more. Among the powerful peti- 
tioners was Samuel Gompers, the first president of the 
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new American Federation of Labor (AFL) that had been 
founded in 1886. The fledgling organization would even- 
tually supplant Terence Powderly’s faltering Knights of 
Labor as the strongest organization behind labor re- 
form. “I abhor anarchy,” stated Gompers, “but I also 
abhor injustice when meted out even to the most despic- 
able being on earth.” 

Illinois law required that a condemned man had to ask 
personally for clemency before the governor could le- 
gally act on the matter. Only Samuel Fielden, August 
Spies, and Michael Schwab did so. After many hours 
and a full day devoted to listening to petitions, Oglesby 
prepared to make his decision. But two events intervened 
before he could make a statement. 

On November 6, guards at the Cook County Jail con- 
ducted a surprise search of the cells. They discovered 
four dynamite bombs hidden under the bunk in Louis 
Lingg’s cell. Reports that the prisoners had planned a 
mass suicide attempt ran through the city. Lingg was 
moved to another cell and the other prisoners were sepa- 
rated from each other. Visitors, however, were permitted. 

Then, at about 9:00 a.m. on November 10, a loud 
explosion resounded through the cell block. Guards 
rushed into Lingg’s cell to find him slumped on his cot 
in a mass of blood and torn flesh. He had exploded a 
dynamite cap in his mouth and blown the lower half of 
his face away. Despite attempts by doctors to sew up the 
shattered face, Lingg continued to bleed and he died at 
2:50 P.M. His body was dumped into a tub to await the 
execution of his comrades the following day. 

Governor Oglesby was told of Lingg’s suicide. It is 
not known how the event weighed on his decision. His 
final announcement on November 10 was that Michael 
Schwab and Samuel Fielden would have their sentences 
commuted to life in prison. The others would hang. 


t 11:30 a.m. on the following day, November 11, 
1887, Sheriff Canute R. Matson entered the prison 
with a squad of armed guards. Outside, Chicago was an 
armed camp: the Cook County Jail was ringed with 
armed officers, and police and soldiers were on alert at 
key points throughout the city. They feared not only a 
possible attempt to rescue the prisoners, but citywide 
rebellion. 

Robed in white shrouds, the four condemned men 
were led to a scaffold that had been erected in a corridor 
of the jail building. Rows of benches, occupied by 170 
witnesses, faced the scaffold. As each man was brought 
forward to stand under a hangman’s rope, his ankles 
were bound with a leather strap. The noose was then 
placed around his neck and a hood put over his head. 

From behind one hood, the muffled voice of Adolph 
Fischer cried out in German, “Hurrah for Anarchy!” 
George Engel echoed his cry in English. The witnesses 
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strained to hear August Spies who shouted through his 
hood, “The day will come when our silence will be more 
powerful than the voices you strangle today!” Albert 
Parsons, too, attempted to speak, but as he started, the 
trap was sprung and the four dropped. Eight minutes 
later they were declared dead; all four had died from 
strangulation. 

Afterward, the bodies were taken to their respective 
homes for mourning by their friends. (The remains of 
Louis Lingg, because he had no relatives in America, 
were taken to Engel’s house.) On Sunday, November 13, 
a funeral procession wound through downtown Chicago 
to the central railroad station. By this time public opin- 
ion had reversed itself; many now viewed the five men as 
martyrs who had died unjustly. More than twenty thou- 
sand people followed the caskets to the depot, while over 
two hundred thousand others lined the streets. Then a 
special train carried the bodies and ten thousand mourn- 
ers toward the German village of Forest Park on Chi- 
cago’s west side and its Waldheim Cemetery. It was the 
largest funeral in the city’s history. 

Six years later, on June 25, 1893, another eight thou- 
sand people assembled at Waldheim Cemetery for the 
dedication of a monument to the condemned men. The 
memorial featured a bronze sculpture by Albert Weinert, 
depicting a hooded woman placing a wreath on the head 
of a fallen worker. August Spies’s last words from the 
scaffold were carved into the base of the memorial. 

On the following day the new governor of Illinois, 
John Peter Altgeld, announced that he was pardoning 
the three remaining members of the “Haymarket Eight.” 
At the same time he issued a strongly worded, detailed 
statement condemning the Haymarket trial as blatantly 
unfair and the actions there by the police, prosecuting 
attorneys, and judge as prejudiced. Michael Schwab, 
Samuel Fielden, and Oscar Neebe were free men. 

Governor Altgeld’s actions, however, drew hostile reac- 
tions from many newspapers around the country and 
ignited a storm of controversy. Later the governor would 
be defeated in his bid for a second term — a result at least 
in part attributable to his stand on the Haymarket trial. 

Altgeld was not the only one to suffer from association 
with the Haymarket controversy. Corporation lawyer 
William P. Black, who had defended the anarchists at 
the risk of his reputation, saw his worst fears realized. 
Following the trial Black was ostracized by the city’s 
business community, lost most of his clients, and his 
once-thriving law partnership dissolved. 

Even more far-reaching in consequence was Hay- 
market’s effect on the labor movement. Although labor 
unions had had no direct connection with the bomb- 
ing—and sought to distance themselves from it—such 
association in the public mind was nevertheless inevita- 
ble. The campaign for an eight-hour workday suffered 
a severe setback, and the powerful Knights of Labor, 
which had boasted seven hundred thousand members in 
1886, soon shriveled to a shadow of its former strength. 


And what of the man who should have been con- 
victed, the actual bomb-thrower? He was never caught 
or identified. Some suspected that he was an agent pro- 
vocateur against the eight-hour movement. The police, 
and many others, suspected that the killer was Michael 
Schwab’s brother-in-law, Rudolph Schnaubelt.. Al- 
though no proof was ever presented, many have claimed 
that it was indeed Schnaubelt who stood in a darkened 
doorway near the corner of Randolph and Desplaines 
and hurled the bomb ninety-two feet to its point of 
impact. It would have taken a very strong man to toss 
it that far. Schnaubelt was a big man, standing over 
six feet tall and weighing two hundred pounds. He was 
arrested and questioned during the furor following 
the bombing, but claimed innocence. Shortly after 
Schnaubelt was released he fled to England and then to 
Argentina. Eventually he married, became a prosperous 
manufacturer, and faded into anonymity. 

The true identity of the person responsible will prob- 
ably never be known. However, research by historian 
Paul Avrich indicates that Dyer Lum, an anarchist who 
committed suicide in 1893, knew who the bomb-thrower 
was. Lum’s letters give tantalizing hints — but no specific 
name—about the man: he was a militant activist and 
anarchist, he was probably German, and he was not one 
of the men tried and convicted of the crime. 


hirteen years after the tragic day, on Memorial Day 

in 1899, a monument was dedicated to the fallen 
policemen of Haymarket Square. The bronze figure of a 
policeman with his arm raised, demanding peace, was 
placed on a granite base about a block from the site of 
the actual events. Twice, in 1969 and 1970, the police- 
man’s figure was blown from its pedestal by bombs put 
there by modern anarchists. After the second explosion, 
Chicago’s Mayor Richard Daley denounced the acts and 
pledged a full-time police guard over the monument. 
But a year later, this measure having proved too costly, 
the figure was removed from its base and placed in the 
lobby of the main Chicago police station. 

Today the site of the bombing is a desolate corner of 
rubble and decrepit buildings. Traffic roars down the 
nearby Kennedy Expressway, and fruit and vegetable 
vendors fill the marketplace with activity. The empty 
pedestal for the police memorial stands in Haymarket 
Square, visited only by pigeons and an occasional 
vacant-eyed drunk from nearby Skid Row. 

But twice each year at Waldheim Cemetery, on May 4 
and November 11 (the anniversaries of the bombing and 
executions), someone places a single, long-stemmed red 
rose at the base of the memorial for the condemned 
men. After one hundred years, the controversy still lin- 
gers on over the anarchists . . . or the martyrs... 
depending on the point of view. x 
Burton Schindler is a newspaper reporter and feature writer 
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Introduced one hundred years ago, the Linotype revolutionized 
the spread of the printed word. 


Ottmar 


Mergenthaler’s 


Wonderful 
Machine 


ifteenth-century inventor Jo- 

hann Gutenberg had hardly be- 
gun using his new movable type be- 
fore he started looking for new ways 
to increase the efficiency of printing. 
He noticed that certain letters often 
form combinations (like ed, ie, st, 
and wh), and he realized that in such 
situations he could speed up the 
composing process by using type 
that contained not one, but two let- 
ters. 

Over the next four centuries, 
Gutenberg’s successors continually 
tried to improve on this insight and 
to do something — anything —to ac- 
celerate the tedious job of pulling in- 
dividual pieces of type from the 
printer’s job case and manually set- 
ting them up in lines for printing. It 
proved to be an undertaking that has 
had few equals in the history of frus- 
tration. 

Speeding up print composition 
was not terribly urgent until the 
nineteenth century, when a number 
of developments suddenly made it 
crucial. The rise of the middle class, 
increasing literacy, and popular liter- 
ature and newspapers created an 
army of new readers, and publishers 
and printers found themselves hard- 
pressed to meet the demand and still 
keep prices within the reach of the 
average reader. 

Some obstacles to mass printing 
were overcome with little anguish. 
Methods of producing cheap paper 
in quantity were developed before 
1800, and steam-powered presses 
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capable of churning out ream after 
ream of printed material were de- 
veloped even before the Battle of 
Waterloo in 1815. 

But the process of setting type re- 
mained stubbornly resistant to accel- 
eration, and without that, printing 
could not really become efficient. It 
was not that nobody was working on 
the concept of an automated type- 
setting machine—to the contrary, 
everyone had thought of it, but no 
one could overcome the staggering 
engineering problems involved. The 
search took over a century, and 
nearly two hundred inventors racked 
their brains for the solution. 

One Hungarian inventor founded 
a composing machine factory, went 
broke, and spent the rest of his life 
giving piano lessons. A Danish de- 
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signer actually received a gold medal 
at a Paris fair for his composing ma- 
chine, but ended up having to pawn 
the medal and died in poverty. Rus- 
sian inventor Petr Pavlovich Knia- 
ghininsky died an alcoholic, while 
American Timothy Alden, still sty- 
mied after seventeen years of work, 
simply broke down. Mark Twain 
invested three hundred thousand 
dollars in the remarkably complex 
Paige compositor, said to “be so 
truly wonderful that it did every- 
thing but walk and talk,” but the 
machine turned out to be an imprac- 
tical $2 million failure. 

So many convoluted designs were 
submitted to the U.S. Patent Office 
that legend has it one of the patent 
examiners lost his mind trying to 
cope with the fantastic amount of 
mechanical detail. Hardly a year 
went by or an international exposi- 
tion was held without an announce- 
ment that the riddle had been 
solved, but of course it had not. 

The problem was that a composi- 
tion machine had to do so much. 
Not only did it have to automatically 
assemble the right letters into lines, 
it had to “distribute” the type (return 
it to storage) after use, “justify” the 
margin (provide an even right-hand 
alignment to the column), and do 
everything faster and cheaper than a 
hand-typesetter could. Machines 
that worked were invented. A con- 
traption called the “Pianotype,” for 
example, was installed in a Paris 
typesetting firm in 1840. But be- 


cause seven men were needed to op- 
erate it, it was no more efficient than 
hand composition. 

What was needed was a special 
kind of inventor—one who com- 
bined intuitive brilliance with the 
bulldog persistence needed to over- 
come the staggering number of me- 
chanical challenges. 

Such a man was born in the Ger- 
man hamlet of Hachtel on May 11, 
1854. His name was Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, and he was the third son of 
the village schoolmaster. Ottmar was 
one of those special children who 
naturally take to mechanics. His 
mother named him “Pfiffikusmarle” 
(“Cleverhead”), and the story goes 
that, as a boy, he sneaked into a 
church tower and fixed the old town 
clock that the local clockmaker had 
abandoned as irreparable. In any 
case, his gifts were undeniable and at 
age fourteen he was apprenticed to a 
watchmaker, a job he adored. 

Mergenthaler emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1872 to avoid being drafted 
into the German army and went to 
work for August Hahl, the son of his 
former master. Hahl ran a scientific 
instrument shop in Washington, 
D.C., near the U.S. Patent Office, a 
place Mergenthaler would come to 
know exceedingly well. The business 
moved to Baltimore four years later, 
and it was there that the young in- 
ventor became interested in the 
conundrum of the composing ma- 
chine. As early as 1877 he began 
working on an apparatus that em- 
ployed the lithographic process, but 
it proved unsatisfactory. Another 
machine came forth a year later, and 
it, too, had to be abandoned. 

But Mergenthaler refused to give 
up, and around 1884 his great idea — 
the basis for the Linotype ma- 
chine—came to him. The Linotype 
is so complex that it nearly defies 
description, but, to put it simply, 
the notion behind it was the idea of 
casting a solid one-piece line of 
printing type from a number of indi- 
vidual matrices containing incised or 
recessed letters. These circulating, 
reusable matrices provided the solu- 
tion that the other would-be inven- 
tors had missed. 

As the Linotype operator strikes 
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keys on a typewriter-like keyboard, 
selected matrices fall from a maga- 
zine and are brought into line, the 
words being automatically spaced or 
justified to full column-width by an 
ingenious system of wedge-shaped 
bars. Molten metal is pumped into 
the mold thus formed, and an entire 
line of characters, or slug, is pro- 
duced. Then—and this is crucial — 
the matrices are returned to their 
proper slots in the magazine, avail- 
able for immediate reuse. The metal 
slugs of type can also be melted 
down and recycled. 

Mergenthaler completed his first 
circulating-matrix machine in 1885, 
and an improved version was in- 


stalled and used at the New York 
Tribune exactly one hundred years 
ago, on July 3, 1886, ushering in a 
new era in the spread of information 
and knowledge. 

The machine worked, but Mer- 
genthaler still was not satisfied. An 
inveterate tinker, he saw ways to im- 
prove his brainchild. Even before the 
last of the twelve machines ordered 
was delivered to the Tribune, he in- 
corporated nine patented improve- 
ments, and by the time he was satis- 
fied he had added fifty more. 

Not surprisingly, in view of the 
fact that he had surmounted the cen- 
tury’s most perplexing invention 
problem, Mergenthaler reaped fame 
and wealth. Edison called the Lino- 
type “the eighth wonder of the 
world,” and Mergenthaler, who had 
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a happy family with a wife and four 
children, became rich. 

Unfortunately, he did not enjoy 
his success for long. Worn down by 
the enormous work put into the de- 
vice, the inventor developed tuber- 
culosis. Relocation to New Mexico 
failed to halt the disease, and he re- 
turned to Baltimore, where he died 
on October 28, 1899, at the age of 
forty-five. 

But the machine he had wrought 
went on to revolutionize the news- 
paper, magazine, and book indus- 
tries. Its hearty welcome by pub- 
lishing moguls can be readily under- 
stood in view of the fact that the 
fastest skilled hand-typesetter can 
compose about two thousand letters 
per hour, while a skilled Linotype 
Operator can compose at least six 
thousand. 

Perhaps the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of Mergenthaler’s invention 
can best be appreciated by citing a 
few simple statistics. In 1880, for 
example, there were 571 newspapers 
in the United States. By 1900, the 
year after Mergenthaler’s death, 
there were 2,226. In 1886, the year 
the Linotype came into use, 4,676 
different books were published in 
America. Annual production during 
recent years has averaged over forty 
thousand titles. 

Today, of course, the Linotype has 
been supplanted by modern photo- 
graphic and electronic typesetting 
technology, and the machine re- 
mains in use mainly in a few job 
shops and small-town newspapers. 
The once-essential craft of the “hot- 
metal” typesetter seems destined 
soon to become nearly as lost an art 
as that of the hand compositor who 
preceded him. 

But if one were able to tally up all 
of the books, magazines, and news- 
papers created with the aid of the 
Linotype and its derivatives, the 
bulk of the world’s printed knowl- 
edge would undoubtedly have to 
be credited to the work of Ottmar 
Mergenthaler’s wonderful machine. x 
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| Dee year since 1886, hundreds of thousands of 
visitors have made a pilgrimage to the Statue of 
Liberty on Liberty Island in New York harbor. The 
graceful, 151-foot-tall figure of a crowned goddess 
holding a torch aloft has become one of history’s most 
inspiring and universally recognized symbols of free- 
dom. The statue stands on an enormous, beautifully 
proportioned stone pedestal, and after visitors enter 
the doors at the base of this structure, their attention is 
drawn to a bronze tablet inscribed with a fourteen-line 
poem. Most Americans who pause to read the lines are 
familiar with them and with the name of the woman 
who wrote them. 

The poet was Emma Lazarus, and it is largely due to 
her vision, expressed in the brief but eloquent sonnet 
“The New Colossus,” that the Statue of Liberty has 
acquired the symbolism it holds today in the hearts of 
Americans and people around the world. It was the 
genius of French sculptor Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi 
that gave form to “Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
but it took the pen of Emma Lazarus to give the god- 
dess a voice—one that would speak a message of wel- 
come and hope to millions seeking new lives in a land 
of opportunity. 

Born in New York City in 1849, Emma Lazarus was 
one of six daughters of a Sephardic Jewish family 
whose Portuguese ancestors had put down roots in the 
New World during early colonial times. Educated at 
home by tutors, Emma and her sisters grew up in an 
atmosphere of wealth and culture, shielded by a pro- 
tective father from the harsher realities of life. Virtu- 
ally the only freedom that young Emma knew was in 
the world of books and her own flights of fancy. With- 
drawn, overly sensitive, “with strange reserves and reti- 
cences,” according to her sister Josephine, she was 
nevertheless “a born singer; poetry was her natural lan- 
guage.” She began writing verse early, and her doting 
father collected the poems and translations that she 
wrote between the ages of fourteen and seventeen and 
published them privately. 

Emma Lazarus was about eighteen years old when, 
at the home of the banker Samuel G. Ward, she met the 
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“I Lift My Lamp Beside 
the Golden Door!” 


noted poet and essayist Ralph Waldo Emerson. This 
was a great moment in the life of the young poet, to 
whom Emerson’s words were already “a shaft of light 
shot from the zenith.” At Emerson’s urging, Emma 
sent him her just-published volume of poems and some 
later works in manuscript form, and her joy was 
boundless when he responded with the flattering obser- 
vation that her work, especially the later poems, pos- 
sessed “important merits.” He found fault with the 
mood of her poetry, however. It was too gloomy. Death 
was the central theme of several of the poems, and in 
the others, “broken vows, broken hearts, and broken 
lives” abounded. Emerson wrote that he never willingly 
began a story that had a sad ending: “Compensation 
for tragedy must be made in extraordinary power of 
thought or grand strokes of poetry.” He could not have 
realized then that Lazarus’s poetry would eventually 
achieve both of these qualities. 

In a subsequent letter Emerson offered to be her 
“professor,” and for some years Emma sent him her 
poems, which he analyzed and judged, often with ex- 
travagant praise. He was, Emma said, her “guiding 
star.” But in later years the aged Emerson seemed to 
tire of the relationship and allowed longer and longer 
periods of time to elapse between letters. In 1875, when 
he edited Parnassus, an anthology of about five hun- 
dred English and American poems, none of Emma 
Lazarus’s works were included. She was devastated, 
and after she had recovered enough to take up her pen 
again, she wrote to Emerson. Throwing modesty to the 
winds, Lazarus declared that she felt she had won, by 
her “own efforts, a place in any collection of American 
poets,” but now had found herself “treated with 
absolute contempt” by the very one who had encour- 
aged her to build her “fondest hopes.” Emerson did 
not respond to this emotional outburst, but time 
healed Lazarus’s wounded vanity and in 1876 she paid 
a visit to the Emerson household at Concord, which 
she described in glowing terms in her journal. But no 
longer was Emerson her mentor. 

The influence of Ralph Waldo Emerson had been of 
incalculable value in the development of Emma Laza- 
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rus as a poet, but her verse still lacked the conviction 
that would one day give it fire. Now other forces began 
to usher in a new and significant phase in her growth. 
Through learning about oppression — particularly the 
oppression of Russian Jews — she slowly became aware 
of her own heritage, and this in turn gave inspiration 
and direction to her writing. 

Although the Lazaruses were long-standing mem- 
bers of the oldest synagogue in New York, Emma’s 
involvement with her religious and ethnic heritage had 
up to this point been only nominal. When Dr. Gustave 


Gottheil, rabbi of Temple Emanu-El in New York, 
asked Lazarus to translate some medieval Hebrew 
poems and to write original hymns for a prayer book 
he was preparing, she agreed to undertake the transla- 
tions but balked at the idea of writing hymns herself. 
“The flesh is willing, but the spirit is weak,” she wrote 
to Dr. Gottheil. “I feel that the fervor and enthusiasm 
requisite to their production are entirely lacking in me.” 

Lazarus had long felt a kinship with the writings of 
German-Jewish lyric poet Heinrich Heine, and in 1881 
she published a translation of Heine’s Poems and Bal- 
lads. Though Emma was, according to her sister, under 
the spell of Heine’s words, she was “as yet unaware, or 
only vaguely conscious of the real bond between 
them—the sympathy in the blood, the deep, tragic 
Judaic passion of eighteen hundred years that had been 
smoldering in her heart. . . .” 

Then, events in Europe thoroughly awakened these 
latent feelings. Following the assassination of Czar 
Alexander II of Russia in March 1881, anti-Jewish ri- 
ots, or pogroms, carried out with the unofficial sanc- 
tion of the Russian government, swept through that 
country. The London Times described the situation — 
murder, rape, arson, and the destruction of property 
worth millions of dollars —as “a scene of horrors that 
have hitherto only been perpetrated in medieval days 
during times of war.” A hundred thousand families 
were “reduced to homeless beggary.” They clogged the 
roads leading to the borders of Russia, dragging or 
carrying on their backs whatever few belongings they 
could salvage. 

Throughout America, Christians and Jews banded 
together to protest the atrocities. “It is not the oppres- 
sion of Jews by Russians,” said former Secretary of 
State William M. Evarts at a mass meeting attended by 
Emma Lazarus in New York, “it is that it is the oppres- 
sion of men and women by men and women, and we 
are men and women.” 

As the barbarism that had taken hold in Russia 
spread to other parts of Europe, “slumbering and 
unguessed echoes” awakened within Emma Lazarus’s 
heart. “Hitherto, Judaism had been a dead letter to 
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wrote her sister. Until this time “she had been 
seeking heroic ideals in alien stock, soulless and far 
removed.” Now, she began to write with a warmth and 
passion that had been previously absent from her 
work. Her poetry became what William James had 
once told her that poetry should be— “the overflowing 
of a life rich in other ways.” 

In 1881 the editor of The Century Magazine showed 
Lazarus an article he planned to publish. It was written 
by Russian social scientist Madame Zinaida Ragozin 
and sought to defend the persecutions taking place in 
her country. An editor’s note gave “its extraordinary 
character” and “thoroughly medieval” accusations as 
reasons for printing the essay, and promised to publish 
a reply in a subsequent issue. Lazarus’s reaction to the 
article was outrage, and when the editor invited her to 
write a refutation, she immediately agreed. Her impas- 
sioned response to Madame Ragozin appeared the fol- 
lowing month. Lazarus had been well prepared for the 
task of composing it: she had seen terrified, grief- 
stricken Russian Jewish refugees housed in barracks on 
Ward’s Island; she had heard the details of Russian 
barbarism and persecution; and she was already giving 
aid in practical ways as well as with her pen. 

Years before, when Lazarus had been despondent 
about her literary work, poet Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man had suggested “that she should leave the old con- 
ventional subjects and try to write of her own people.” 
It proved to be good advice, for now, flooded with 
human sympathy and grief, Emma Lazarus’s poetry 
and prose “rang out as it had never rung before.” Her 
life had found purpose, and she became a leading voice 
in the cause of ethnic and religious toleration. The 
poems she wrote at this time were collected and pub- 
lished in 1882 in a small volume titled Songs of a Sem- 
ite and released in an inexpensive edition that enjoyed a 
large sale. 

At the same time violence was searing the cities and 
villages of Russia, events of a happier nature were tak- 


Suggested additional reading: The World of Emma Lazarus 
by H.E. Jacob (Schocken, 1949). 


ing place in France: the sculptor Frédéric Auguste 
Bartholdi was constructing a mammoth monument as 
a tribute to Franco-American friendship and the rever- 
ence held by the two countries for the concept of lib- 
erty. Officially, the enormous work was named “Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World,” but soon it would be 
known simply as the Statue of Liberty. As much an 
engineering as an artistic triumph, and completed with 
the help of Gustave Eiffel, it took years to plan and 
construct, and once completed in Paris in 1884 had to 
be dismantled, packed, and shipped to the United 
States, a process that alone took nearly a year. 

In America, the money required for construction of 
Liberty’s, pedestal was raised by private subscription. 
As part of this undertaking, a “Bartholdi Statue Pedes- 
tal Art Loan Exhibit” was organized, during which 
manuscripts by noted authors were to be auctioned to 
the public. Along with Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, 
and others, Emma Lazarus was asked to contribute an 
original manuscript. She did so, but reluctantly. She 
did not like to write to order, she said. 

The short poem Lazarus composed for the occasion 
was titled “The New Colossus.” Envisioning the prom- 
ise her country held for the world’s homeless and 
friendless, Lazarus saw Bartholdi’s goddess not simply 
in vague terms of international good will or liberty, but 
rather as “The Mother of Exiles,” beckoning with her 
beacon-hand to the “huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free.” 

“The New Colossus” was read at the fund-raising 
auction for the statue’s pedestal, but John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s poem was chosen for the subsequent dedica- 
tion ceremony. Even so, Lazarus’s poem received the 
admiration of no less a critic than essayist James Rus- 
sell Lowell. “I liked your sonnet about the Statue— 
much better than I liked the Statue itself,” he wrote. 
“Your sonnet gives its subject a raison d’etre which it 
wanted before quite as much as it wants a pedestal. You 
have set it on a noble one. .. .” 

Emma Lazarus was not present at Liberty’s thunder- 
ous dedication on October 28, 1886. In March 1885, 
following the death of her beloved father, she had em- 
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barked on her second trip abroad, planning an ex- 
tended visit. In London and on the Continent she was 
welcomed by such friends as Robert Browning and 
William Morris, and for a time she found her travels “a 
crescendo of enjoyment.” But then her pleasure was 
cut short by the symptoms of Hodgkin’s disease. In the 
summer of 1887, with her passionate tribute to “The 
Mother of Exiles” seemingly forgotten by the public, 
the gravely ill poet returned home to New York. She 
died there on November 19, 1887, at the young age of 
thirty-eight. 

As the years went by, the Lady with the torch became 
a national shrine, offering her promise of liberty to the 
downtrodden in all corners of the world. And many 
thousands fleeing oppression in Europe and other con- 
tinents sought liberty, that most precious of all human 
conditions. By 1903, the number of new immigrants 
seeking refuge in America had reached new heights, 
and it was at this time that Emma Lazarus’s poem was 
finally recalled. That her deeply affecting words gave 
meaning to the beacon in New York harbor was now 
plain to all who read them, and through the efforts of 
her friend Georgiana Schuyler, they were inscribed on 
a plaque that was permanently affixed to the statue’s 
pedestal. In time the last four-and-a-half lines of 
Emma Lazarus’s poem became almost as famous as 
the statue itself. 

Today, most immigrants to the United States arrive 
by plane, and it was deemed fitting to place Emma 
Lazarus’s words of welcome where these people could 
see them. Thus, at New York’s John F. Kennedy Air- 
port, near the customs area in the rush and bustle of 
nt ¥ the International Arrivals Building, there is a marble 

; plaque on which her words are also inscribed: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door! x 


Estelle Kleiger is a free lance writer living in Scarsdale, New 
York. 
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1886-1986 


One hundred years ago a sales-minded freight agent 
parlayed a chance shipment of pocket watches into what would 
one day become the world’s largest merchandising company. 


Mr. Sears 


o> 


Mr. Ro 


ebuck 


by Brian McGinty 


here was hardly a farmer in the Middle West 
‘ik the turn of the century who did not have 

a copy of the latest Sears and Roebuck catalog. 
The catalog was, after all, directed toward rural families, 
who found its offerings of farm equipment, tools, plain 
clothing, and simple but reliable household goods an 
endless source of fascination—and temptation. But the 
great mail-order book worked its spell on small-town 
families, too, and on busy men and women in suburban 
and urban centers, who gazed as longingly at its pictures 
of the latest stereopticons, crank-powered “talking ma- 
chines,” and pneumatic-tubed bicycles, as the farmers 
did at its “walking plows,” hay rakes, and delivery wag- 
ons. If there was a manufactured item that Americans of 
modest means longed for in the last years of the nine- 
teenth or the early years of the twentieth centuries, that 
item was very likely to be found—described, pictured, 
and attractively priced—on one of the crowded pages 
of Mr. Sears’s and Mr. Roebuck’s latest “Consumer’s 
Guide.” Small wonder, then, that the Sears and Roebuck 
catalog created so much excitement among Americans, 
or that it became — with the exception of the Holy Bible 
itself—the single most widely read book in turn-of-the- 
century America. 

Neither Richard Warren Sears nor Alvah Curtis Roe- 
buck could have imagined that they were starting one of 
America’s most enduring institutions when they met in 
Chicago in the late 1880s and gave their names to a 
fledgling mail-order business. “Sears and Roebuck” — 
like “ham and eggs” and “hot dogs and mustard” — have 
become an indispensable part of America’s social and 
cultural heritage, a link with rosy memories of the “good 
old days” and a vibrant reminder of the continuing 
vitality of venerable institutions (today’s Sears, Roebuck 
& Company is not. only the world’s largest merchan- 
diser; it is also one of America’s leading financial inno- 
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vators and the proprietor of the world’s tallest building). 
A century ago, Sears, Roebuck was only a dream— 
though it was a dream with firm roots in the reality of 
late nineteenth-century America. 

It was in 1886 (the exact day and month have been lost 
to history), at an obscure railroad station in south-cen- 
tral Minnesota, that Richard Sears laid the foundations 
of the business that would become Sears and Roebuck. 
The son of a Civil War veteran and farmer who always 
seemed to be down on his luck, Sears was only sixteen 
when he began to support himself—and most of his 
family, as well. He worked in his native Minnesota and 
in neighboring North Dakota, first as a day laborer, later 
as a telegraph operator, and finally as a freight agent for 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad at its station in 
North Redwood. He took the railroad job, not so much 
because he was interested in trains, but because the posi- 
tion afforded him plenty of time to indulge in his real 
love, which was buying and selling. He bought ship- 
ments of coal and wood (at the railroad’s special rates) 
and resold them to merchants and householders at retail 
prices. When a jeweler in the nearby town of Redwood 
Falls refused to accept a shipment of watches sent over 
the railroad from Chicago, Sears decided that he would 
sell them himself. 

He kept in contact (by mail and telegraph) with agents 
all along the railroad. They, in turn, were in daily con- 
tact with thousands of passengers and freight shippers. 
Anxious to find a new market for his always enthusiastic 
selling efforts, Sears wrote to sixteen agents, offering to 
sell them as many watches as they wanted at fourteen 
dollars each. They, in turn, could resell the timepieces at 
whatever price they saw fit. When, to Sears’s surprise, 
the supply of watches was quickly exhausted, he wrote 
to Chicago for another shipment. That, too, was quickly 
sold out. Within six months, the twenty-two-year-old 
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railroad agent found himself in possession of five thou- 
sand dollars (a considerable fortune for the time) and an 
itch to do something with it. 

In 1887, he moved to Minneapolis and set up the 
R. W. Sears Watch Company. In Minneapolis, Sears 
continued to sell merchandise by mail—watches, for the 
most part, with assorted items of jewelry included. Most 
of his advertising was conducted by mail, too, though 
he was beginning to use the newspapers in an effort to 
reach a wider public. Business in Minneapolis was good 
—much better, in fact, than Sears had hoped it would 
be. But Minneapolis was far from the center of mid- 
western business life. Chicago, with its sprawling rail 
connections and busy freshwater port, was the commer- 
cial nexus of the nation’s heartland: a throbbing manu- 
facturing, distribution, and advertising center that 
served points as far away as Buffalo, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and even Dallas. Chicago was where 
the “action” was in 1887, and Richard Sears wanted to be 
a part of it. 

It was in February or March of 1887 that the young 
Minnesotan established himself in a small office on 
Dearborn Street in the Windy City. Almost immediately, 
he sat down to make plans for his future. First, he would 
have to write some ads and place them in the Chicago 
newspapers, to let residents of the city know that the 
Sears Watch Company was open for business. Next, he 
would have to find a good watchmaker, someone who 
could repair faulty timepieces and even assemble com- 
plete watches from the disparate parts Sears sometimes 
bought (at bargain prices) from different manufactur- 
ers. On April 1, 1887, the following notice appeared in 
the Chicago Daily News: 


WANTED — Watchmaker with reference who can furnish 
tools. State age, experience and salary required. 
ADDRESS T39, Daily News. 


The partnership of the daring Richard Sears (left) and conservative Alvah Roebuck (right) proved to be a 
winning business combination that by 1895 was enjoying three-quarters of a million dollars in annual sales. 


At home in his furnished room in Hammond, Indi- 
ana, twenty-three-year-old Alvah Curtis Roebuck pon- 
dered the ad. Born and raised a Hoosier, Roebuck was a 
cautious man who did not like to act impetuously. Like 
Sears, he had been self-supporting since he was sixteen, 
but he had shown little of the restless energy that moti- 
vated the Minnesotan. He liked his job as a watch repair- 
man in Hammond, though he dreamed sometimes of 
going West—to California perhaps—where he might 
earn more than the $3.50 a week plus room and board 
that his Hammond job provided him. Maybe Chicago — 
not California — was the place to go to better himself. 


week or so after Sears’s ad appeared in the Daily 

News, Alvah Roebuck was sitting in Sears’s office 
on Dearborn Street. He had brought with him a sample 
of his work, an intricate timepiece that he had carefully 
disassembled and reassembled. Sears took it in his 
hands, held it up to the light, then put it down, and 
confessed: “I don’t know anything about watchmaking, 
but I presume this is good, otherwise you wouldn’t have 
submitted it to me. You look all right, and you may have 
the position.” 

During his first weeks in Chicago, Roebuck busied 
himself with a variety of tasks. When defective time- 
pieces were sent back by dissatisfied owners, Roebuck 
carefully repaired them. When business was slow (as it 
often was during the first year), he occupied himself 
with more general tasks — answering mail, helping to as- 
semble advertising material, filling mail orders. Within 
a year, however, Sears’s new advertising campaign had 
begun to pay off. The Dearborn Street office was 
flooded with orders for watches, and many of these 
timepieces were assembled on the premises by Roebuck 
and the corps of assistants he soon found it necessary to 
hire. 
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COURTESY OF SEARS, ROEBUCK AND COMPANY 
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The Sears, Roebuck “wish book” had something for everyone—watches, phonographs, buggies, and even homes. 


Already, Sears and Roebuck were issuing catalogs. 
They were little more than pamphlets, at first, filled 
mostly with lists of watches and watch chains, though 
there were some diamonds, too, and a few other pieces 
of jewelry, all accompanied by glowing descriptions 
Sears had written. Ebullient, intense, and articulate, 
Sears had a natural instinct for advertising—a seemingly 
innate gift for exciting in the minds of prospective cus- 
tomers a desire to purchase merchandise they had never 
before thought they either needed or wanted. As Sears’s 
ads reached wider audiences (he advertised extensively in 
country newspapers), the volume of his business began 
to accelerate. Orders came in to the Dearborn Street 
office so fast that Sears had trouble filling all of them. 
By 1888, enough business was being generated in Can- 
ada to justify opening a branch office in Toronto. By 
1889, the company was doing so well that it could afford 
to place a single order for sixty thousand watches. 

Sears was pleased with his good fortune; but he had 
an uneasy feeling that it had all happened too quickly, 
too easily. What would happen when watch prices 
turned down, as they almost certainly would? What 
would be his fate if another depression like that of the 
1870s settled over the country? Was the mail-order busi- 
ness just a passing fad? 

In March 1889, Sears concluded that the time had 
come to sell the Sears Watch Company. He transferred 
the whole of his Chicago business to a group of local 
businessmen for seventy-two thousand dollars and a 
half-interest in the Toronto office to Roebuck and a 
partner for fifteen hundred dollars. Now twenty-five 
years old and comfortably rich, Sears pondered his 
future. Perhaps he could go to Iowa and open a retail 
store (retailing still seemed more “substantial” to him 
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than the mail-order business). In Iowa, he would be 
surrounded by the kind of people (farmers and small- 
town merchants) he knew and understood best. Or he 
could return to the city — Chicago, perhaps, or Minneap- 
olis—and start a new business. After traveling for a 
while in Iowa, Sears returned to Minneapolis and, in 
1889, incorporated the Warren Company (Warren was 
his middle name). Predictably, it was another mail-order 
house. 

Almost immediately, Sears plunged back into the 
business he knew and loved best — advertising. His news- 
paper notices were, as often as not, tinged with hyper- 
bole, if not downright exaggeration. He claimed that his 
goods were “the best in the world” and “would last for- 
ever.” From time to time, he veered over the fine line that 
separates honest exaggeration from outright deception. 
When he offered a set of furniture, made of “fine, lus- 
trous, metal frames, beautifully finished and deco- 
rated,” complete with sofa and two chairs, all for only 
ninety-five cents, customers were astonished. When, in 
response to their orders, they received a set of doll’s 
furniture and a reminder that the ad had, in fine print, 
described the furniture as “miniature,” they were out- 
raged. In another ad (according to a story often told by 
old-time Sears employees), Sears offered a “sewing 
machine” at the ridiculously low price of one dollar. 
Customers were not amused when they discovered that 
the “sewing machine” was no more than a needle and a 
spool of thread. 

But such crude deceptions were the exception, not the 
rule, in Richard Sears’s business conduct. Certainly he 
would not have remained in business as long as he did if 
his customers were not generally satisfied with his 
goods. Despite the faint odor of snake oil and patent 
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No matter what the item, the company’s guarantee (and lifeblood) was customer satisfaction. 


medicine that hung over his early years, Sears’s mer- 
chandise was almost always of good quality and fairly 
priced; and he stood behind everything he sold. One of 
his earliest catalogs contained a warranty that, with 
minor modifications, was to become a model for all the 
warranties issued by Sears, Roebuck in later years: “We 
guarantee everything and always refund money when 
goods do not prove satisfactory.” 


W: Sears busy in Minneapolis, Roebuck was 
working diligently in Toronto—and saving his 
money. By 1890, he had laid aside enough cash to buy 
out Sears’s interest in the Canadian business; and a year 
later he had enough to offer Sears fourteen thousand 
dollars for the Warren Company. Suffering from one of 
his periodic bouts of anxiety, Sears accepted Roebuck’s 
offer. As Roebuck changed the name of the Warren 
Company to the A. C. Roebuck Company, Richard War- 
ren Sears prepared for retirement. 

But the entrepreneur soon had second thoughts. He 
was still very young, after all, and his mind was no less 
full of ideas than it had ever been. He went to Roebuck 
with a novel idea. Why not give him back one-half of the 
Minneapolis business? Together, the two men could go 
on to establish a mail-order house many times as large. 
Lesser men than Roebuck might have scoffed at the sug- 
gestion, but the Indianian knew that Sears was a man of 
extraordinary ability, and he sensed an opportunity. He 
gave Sears a half-interest in his business and soon in- 
creased the half to two-thirds; and on September 16, 
1893, the A. C. Roebuck Company was renamed Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. 

While the firm was busy changing names, its catalogs 
were growing, both in size and in variety. Watches still 


dominated the 1889 book, though some clocks, jewelry, 
and silverware were also offered. The 1893 catalog in- 
cluded clothing, harnesses, saddles, firearms, wagons, 
buggies, bicycles, and pianos and organs. Shoes, glass- 
ware, furniture, stoves, and fishing tackle were added to 
the 1894 list. By 1897, the list of merchandise “depart- 
ments” included groceries, drugs, tools, bells, furniture, 
refrigerators, stoves and household utensils, musical 
instruments, farm implements, boots and shoes, trunks, 
dry goods, books and stationery, optical goods, survey- 
ors’ instruments, sporting goods, and saddlery. 

The 1891 catalog ran to only 32 pages, but the 1893 
issue was 196 pages long, the 1894, 322, and the 1897 
book a whopping 786 pages. By 1900, the Sears, Roe- 
buck catalog was a veritable wonderland of merchan- 
dise. It had more than eleven hundred pages of text, was 
illustrated with more than four thousand engravings 
and included more than two dozen separate categories 
of goods. Officially titled the Consumer’s Guide (cus- 
tomers almost invariably called it the “Wish Book”), the 
mammoth book boasted that Sears, Roebuck was the 
“Cheapest Supply House on Earth” and that its trade 
reached “around the world.” “We shall always aim to 
make the ordering of goods from us pleasant as well as 
profitable to the purchaser. Our army of employees are 
instructed to handle every order and letter with care, in 
fact, to treat every customer at a distance just as they 
would like to be treated were they in the customer’s place 
and the customer in theirs.” 

Not surprisingly, the revenues of the company grew 
rapidly. Gross sales, which were $296,000 in 1892 and 
$415,000 in 1893, soared to more than three-quarters of 
a million dollars in 1895. In 1893 and 1894, the company 

Continued on page 48 
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1686-1986 


On the eve of Lady Liberty’s second unveiling, we look back to 
see how she was welcomed the first time. 


A Hundred 
Fourths of July 
Rolled into One 


by Harold Holzer 


from coast to coast. 

In Rio, Wisconsin, a passenger train hurtled through 
an open switch, derailing a coach and two sleepers. An 
overturned stove set fire to one of the cars, burning its 
trapped occupants to death. 

In Lincoln, Illinois, a small bank failed after wild 
financial speculation by its president, resulting in a 
$125,000 loss to depositors. 

In Ansonia, Connecticut, a prohibitionist answered 
a call to his door at midnight. An irate neighborhood 
saloonkeeper hit the man over the head with a heavy 
club, fracturing his skull. 

Near Bozeman, Montana, a cowboy herding cattle 
conceived the notion of racing a passing freight train. A 
sudden lurch threw his galloping horse against the cars: 
mount and rider were both killed. 

In Knoxville, Tennessee, a regional convention of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church placed one of its ministers 
on trial for baptizing the body of a dead woman, charg- 


hursday, October 28, 1886, was a typically 
American day, replete with high and low drama 


Wreathed by mist and smoke, the Statue of Liberty 
receives admiring salutes on the day of her unveiling, 
October 28, 1886. “Liberty!” exclaimed a New York 
Times headline: “A hundred Fourths of July broke 
loose yesterday to exalt her name, and despite the 
calendar rolled themselves into a delirious and glorious 
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one. 


PAINTING COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ing that the clergyman had “some cranky notions on the 
subject.” 

And in Nashville, a U.S. circuit court judge, “deter- 
mined to make an example” of a blind mountaineer, 
sentenced him to prison for selling moonshine whiskey. 

Nashville may have been a “dry” city that day, but the 
same could not be said for New York. There, it rained on 
a parade —the largest parade in the history of the city. 
For this was the day that New York declared an official 
holiday to lift a lamp to light its golden door—the day a 
century of French-American friendship was celebrated 
with a million yards of red, white, and blue—the day the 
colossus of the age, “Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
was formally dedicated. 

The celebration had been a long time in coming. 
Twenty-one years, in fact, had been required to bring the 
Statue of Liberty from concept to reality. 

The monument—a symbol of the common ideals of 
France and the United States—had been the brainchild 
of Edouard-Rene Lefebvre de Laboulaye, a liberal 
Americanophile at the College of France. In 1865 
Laboulaye had announced his idea at a banquet at his 
estate, Glatigny. Among the scholars, students, politi- 
cians, and artists attending the dinner was a young, 
ambitious sculptor named Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi. 
Laboulaye refined his concept over the next several 
years, deciding on a statue depicting freedom and 
choosing Bartholdi to execute the work. 

In 1871 Bartholdi visited the United States to locate 
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possible sites for the monument and to get a feel for the 
American people. He returned to France in 1871 and 
began making preparatory studies for the statue. 

In 1875 Laboulaye organized the Franco-American 
Union to finance the project. He also petitioned Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant for the use of Bedloe’s Island in 
New York harbor for the site. Congress finally accepted 
this proposal in March 1877. 

An American Committee for the Statue of Liberty 
was formed in 1877 with the responsibility of designing 
and funding the base for the monument. Americans had 
not yet become enthusiastic over the project, however, 
and the committee accomplished little fund-raising until 
finally prompted by the completion of the statue. 

By this time, Bartholdi had defined the gigantic figure 
and had begun working — with the assistance of famed 
engineer Gustave Eiffel—on how to actually construct 
it. Liberty’s right hand and torch were completed in time 
for the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
and her head was displayed at the Paris Universal Expo- 
sition two years later. The first rivet was placed in the 
statue in October 1881, and the 151-foot-tall figure 
slowly took shape over the next three years, finally 
standing complete in Paris in early 1884. On July 4, the 
copper-clad goddess of Liberty was officially turned 
over to America. 

In December 1884 the statue was disassembled, care- 
fully packed in more than two hundred shipping crates, 
and placed on board the French naval vessel Jsére, bound 
for the United States. The Jsére arrived to much fanfare 
in New York harbor on June 17, 1885. The French had 
kept their part of the bargain, and now the Americans 
had to provide the pedestal. 

By the early 1880s the American Committee had 
raised little money, but it had at least chosen an archi- 
tect, Richard Morris Hunt, to design the base, which he 
did by 1883. On August 5, 1884, the cornerstone for the 
pedestal was laid with much ceremony (and in a pouring 
rain, a prophetic harbinger of Liberty’s subsequent un- 
veiling). But funds and American interest in the project 
remained low until Joseph Pulitzer, the dynamic owner 
of the New York World newspaper, took over the fund- 
raising. Through a media blitz, Pulitzer promoted the 
idea that no donation was too small—that a dime was 
just as valuable as a thousand dollars—and contribu- 
tions began to pour in from all over America. Pulitzer 
quickly raised enough money to complete the base and 
to have Tiffany’s jewelers create a silver and marble 
trophy for Bartholdi. 

In May 1886 the eighty-nine-foot-tall stone and con- 
crete pedestal was completed, and the rapid reconstruc- 
tion of the statue began. By July 12 the skeleton frame- 
work for the figure was in place, and throughout the 
summer and early fall work continued. A projected 
September 3 completion date proved too optimistic, 
however, and dedication of the monument was resched- 
uled for October 28. 
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inally the great day arrived. The programme for the 

day-long celebration included a gigantic parade 
down Manhattan from near Central Park to the Battery, 
a colorful naval review and parade of ships in the har- 
bor, and, following the official unveiling ceremonies for 
“Liberty Enlightening the World” on Bedloe’s Island, a 
spectacular evening display of fireworks. A five-hun- 
dred-member delegation from France—including Lib- 
erty sculptor Frédéric Bartholdi and Suez Canal builder 
Ferdinand de Lesseps — would attend, and the American 
celebrants would be led by no less a figure than the 
president of the United States, Grover Cleveland. 

Nature, however, simply refused to cooperate. October 
28 turned out not to be one of those brisk, sunny, au- 
tumn days for which New York is famous, but instead 
began as a dank, wind-whipped, fog-enshrouded morn- 
ing that grew worse as the day progressed. As one re- 
porter mourned with metaphorical melodrama, “the 
cloud king had covered the heavens and had moved 
upon the waters . . . the clerk of the weather had done 
his miserable best to make things gloomy and forbid- 
ding.” 

But the “American spirit rose to the occasion,” noted 
the reporter. New York was “defying the skies to darken 
her festival. . . . At daybreak the city stirred nimbly and 
flung a million colors to the heavy air.” 

Despite the leaden skies and slippery streets, Manhat- 
tan had become an island transformed. Flags and 
streamers hung from windows all over the lower end of 
the city, while Broadway, as far as the eye could see, was 
draped with banners. “The decorations were not all of a 
stationary character,” noted the New York Times: “The 
national flag was very freely used in the ornamentation 
of horses, especially on the street car lines, tiny banners 
nodding on the heads of the live stock, while larger ones 
decorated the cars.” On lower Broadway, the facades of 
City Hall and the post office were resplendent with 
dozens of French and American flags, while tricolored 
streamers hung from the flagstaffs. Nearby, a triumphal 
arch of greenery spanned Park Row in front of the New 
York World offices—an appropriate bit of bravado, in 
view of the newspaper’s important role in securing the 
pedestal for France’s gift to America. A huge banner on 
the arch proclaimed, “Vive l’entente fraternelle des deux 
republiques” — “Long live the fraternal union of the two 
republics.” 

For two days previous to “Liberty Day,” visitors had 
been pouring into New York City. As early as Tuesday, 
forty-seven carloads of central and western New Yorkers 
had descended on the city by way of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, and thousands of others had arrived by 
steamboat. “By Wednesday night it took a good deal of 
love and more money to get bed and board for a stranger 
in any respectable house,” reported the New York Daily 
Tribune. “Many visitors walked the streets until 10 P.M., 
trying hotel after hotel for a room, finally having to 
content themselves with extremely high quarters at ex- 
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travagantly high prices.” 

Shortly after dawn on the twenty-eighth, hundreds of 
thousands of New Yorkers and visitors began making 
their way toward the central points of the pageantry, 
merging together until “the great thoroughfares over- 
flowed and billows of humanity swelled crosswise . . . till 
the very lampposts were crowded and doomed telegraph 
poles creaked with their burden.” New York’s ferries, 
elevated trains, and horse car lines were taxed to capac- 
ity, and the three-year-old Brooklyn Bridge bore near- 
record traffic, with over seventy thousand people cross- 
ing during the morning hours. 

By 9:00 A.M., hotel-lined Fifth Avenue —Manhattan’s 
most exclusive thoroughfare and the starting point for 
the four-and-a-half-mile parade route — was packed with 
wildly enthusiastic crowds poised for the celebration. 
Further down the route, on Broadway, the spectators 
were even more dense: “Crowding had reduced the sight- 
seers to a solid mass of humanity,” said the Times, 
“which, when it moved at all, swayed to and fro with a 
single accord. Passage through it was impossible except 
for small boys and they, for the sake of doing what no- 
body else could, wriggled about among the spectators’ 
legs and emerged breathless at the best front places on 
the sidewalk ... Broadway at Maiden Lane held a 
complement of human beings so compactly knit together 
that a street car conductor of twenty years’ experience 
could not add to its number.” 

Hours earlier, thousands of marchers had begun as- 
sembling on the streets to either side of Fifth Avenue, 
filling a twenty-five-block area between Thirty-Fourth 
and Fifty-Ninth streets. Presently “the blare of bugles, 
the jolting of caisson and gun, the measured tread of 
regiment after regiment swinging into line, the clash of 
arms, and the throbbing roar of a hundred drums louder 
and louder” spoke of their near-readiness to begin. High 
above the crowd, army signalmen stationed on rooftops 
along the line of march wig-wagged their red-and-white 
semaphore flags, keeping officials at the reviewing stand 
on Madison Square informed of preparations. 

A few minutes before ten, the first marching units 
moved onto Fifth Avenue, stopping at the southwest cor- 
ner of Fifty-Seventh Street, just outside the mansion of 
Secretary of the Navy Henry C. Whitney. At 10:00 a.m. 
sharp, President of the United States Grover Cleveland, 
the enormously popular forty-nine-year-old recent 
bridegroom, emerged from the Whitney house. Troops 
of the Army’s Seventh Regiment, “looking extremely 
ferocious in their great bear-skin caps,” presented arms; 
other soldiers together with “natty tars” hoisted water- 
logged French and American flags; and John Philip 
Sousa ordered the Marine Band into a stirring march. 


Pulling their hose and water wagons, some of the five 
thousand volunteer firemen taking part in the Liberty 
Day parade near the end of the line of march at 
Battery Park. 
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As if on cue, the rain began to fall. Spectators cheered 
at the sight of the familiar figure, and Cleveland re- 
sponded by hoisting his silk top hat high above his 260- 
pound frame. After a brief pause, the presidential party 
climbed into carriages for the mile-and-a-half ride 
downtown to Madison Square, where the French delega- 
tion and other honored guests were already waiting. As 
Cleveland’s carriage rolled down Fifth Avenue “the 
cheering was tremendous . . . He acknowledged by rais- 
ing his hat everything beyond an ordinary demonstra- 
tion, and for a full mile of the route hat-raising was his 
chief occupation.” 

Fifteen minutes after the departure of the presidential 
party, white-bearded General Charles B. Stone (engineer 
in charge of building Liberty’s pedestal and grand mar- 
shal for the parade) spurred his spirited black charger, 
and the procession was finally under way. And what a 
parade! The marchers were so numerous they were be- 
yond counting (estimates ranged from thirteen to twenty 
thousand). As the tail-end of the procession passed the 
intersecting side streets, waiting units wheeled into line, 
and the parade steadily grew in size during its whole 
march down Fifth Avenue. 

Military units, several thousand troops strong, led the 
procession, “rows of bright bayonets swaying slowly 
and regularly above the helmets of the marching men.” 
There were soldiers of the Regular Army in lines eighteen 
men abreast, national guardsmen “marching with the 
precision of clockwork,” artillerymen escorting horse- 
drawn cannons and caissons, state militiamen, marines, 
bluejackets and apprentice boys, and engineers “march- 
ing with trowel bayonets on their guns.” 

The naval and army features of the parade were fol- 
lowed in turn by eight more divisions of marchers, 
spread out over several miles. It must have been an eye- 
opening spectacle for a president who had hardly left the 
capital during his first nineteen months in office. 

There was an old Maryland colonel, proudly wearing 
an eagle decoration that George Washington had given 
to Lafayette in 1783, one of the earliest expressions of 
the Franco-American solidarity being celebrated this 
day. 

There were delegations from the Union Francaise, 
Society Colmanienne, Alsace-Lorraine Union, and 
other French-American organizations, resplendent with 
red, white, and blue rosettes, banners, and tricolors. 

There was carriage after carriage of governors, 
judges, mayors, and other state and municipal officials 
from throughout the Northeast, and rank after rank of 
policemen from Brooklyn and Philadelphia, “stalwart, 
manly-looking fellows in bright uniforms with gilded 
corded helmets.” 

There were companies of Swiss in curassier uniforms, 
a troop of Zouaves, Rochambeau Grenadiers, Knights 
of Pythias and Templars, Elks and Masons, and one 
hundred carriages containing members of the Aztec 
Society. 
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There were battle-scarred survivors of the Mexican 
War and a carriage of ancient veterans from the War of 
1812. There were serried ranks of Grand Old Army men, 
some hobbling as they went, others carrying flags whose 
tattered fragments could barely be recognized. 

There were floats portraying Civil War ironclads and 
floral representations of the Statue of Liberty, and there 
was even George Washington’s carriage, pulled by eight 
dappled gray Norman horses, and with driver and foot- 
men in Continental Army uniforms. 

There were noisy mobs of college boys with their clar- 
ion cries, students from Public Schools No. 10 and 15, 
and one thousand marchers from the Bricklayers’ Union 
of New York. , 

Bringing up the rear of the parade—in spectacular 
fashion — were five thousand members of the New York 
and visiting volunteer fire brigades. With their trumpets 
blaring, and to occasional cries of the old fireman’s 
cheer, “Hi-yi-yi-yi,” red-shirted “fire laddies walked in 
their places at the poles or on the ropes as of old, and 
they carried the selfsame banners.” Each of the scores of 
companies was followed by an engine, hose reel, hook 
and ladder wagon, or water tower: some proudly hauled 
modern equipment while others pulled antique pieces, 
one dating back to 1706. 

Probably the dominant (and most appreciated) fea- 
ture of the parade, however, was the profusion of brass 
bands—more than one hundred in all. “It seemed to 
have rained brass bands during the night,” remarked a 
reporter, “with no drainage to carry the surplus away.” 
There were bands of seventy pieces and bands of seven; 
“bands striped and feathered and zoned and feathered 
and trimmed and buttoned galore, not a square inch of 
plainness visible”; “bands somber and sad and thin, 
looking as though they had been packed away in a damp 
trunk some time about the Centennial, with no cam- 
phor, and had just emerged, somewhat moldy and care- 
worn and a little moth-eaten”; bands from every armory 
and theater in the city; windy bands from Boston with 
vociferous horns; bands from Washington, D.C., that 
could be heard for a mile; and bands from Philadelphia 
that could not be heard at all. 

Windows and building tops provided some of the best 
vantage points of the day. “The scene was beautiful, 
bewildering, and impressive,” observed a reporter from 
atop the Post Office. “The very darkness of the day 
seemed to make each color brighter, [and] the great 


One of the few rare photographs of Liberty Day (the 
rain discouraged picture-taking) shows the scene off 
Bedloe’s Island during the military salute for President 
Cleveland upon his arrival. ‘‘Great columns of smoke 
rose from the war vessels,” reported the New York 
Times, “‘and floating upward made a halo half circling 
the island. ” Just visible on Liberty is the French 
Tricolor veil, which, “wet by rain, clung closely to the 
features of the beautiful colossus.” 
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A spectacular fireworks display, produced by the 
Unexcelled Fireworks Company, had been planned as 
a fitting conclusion to the Liberty Day activities. To the 
temporary disappointment of ten thousand spectators, 
who waited for several hours on the Battery in the 
rain, the illumination was postponed until a later date 
(above). 


With this fleet “rocking sheepishly in the swells,” a 
Times reporter saw a hundred collisions barely averted. 
The irony was that most of the citizenry lucky enough to 
buy their way onto these floating vantage points could 
see very little of what was going on. The view from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, practically groaning from the weight 
of happily immobile pedestrian traffic, was not much 
better. As the hour of President Cleveland’s arrival on 
Bedloe’s Island drew near, the covered face of Liberty 
was still fading in and out of sight in the stubborn 
clouds and mist. 

A huge barge had been moored to the island’s shore- 
line as a temporary dock, and at this point ship after 
ship deposited the special, invited guests onto Bedloe’s. 
Visitors walked through an iron gateway toward the plat- 
form that had been built under the front side of the 
Statue and topped by a canopy decorated with American 
and French flags, a decorative shield featuring symbolic, 
intertwining pictures of an axe, olive branch, and fasces, 
and the words “Liberty” and “A. Bartholdi” spelled out 
in large letters. Looming above all, “glistening with rains 
and tints of brown and gray,” was Liberty herself, her 
face hidden by a mammoth French flag that was “con- 


stantly fluttering in the breeze.” 

The newspapers described it as a “scene of enthusiasm 
that would not be dampened by mist or rain.” Crowds 
huddled against the salty wind and drizzle, waiting excit- 
edly for the unveiling ceremony to begin. The crowds at 
sea were not quite so patient. Whenever “the whimsical 
wind withdrew the veil” from Liberty’s face, which was 
often, boats all through the harbor trumpeted their 
horns and whistles as flags were raised on masts and 
poles . . . false alarms that were to be repeated again and 
again before the program even got underway. 

At 2:45 sharp, the U.S.S. Dispatch docked at the is- 
land and off stepped the president to a twenty-one gun 
salute and the playing of “Hail to the Chief.” Ascending 
the platform with Cleveland was a delegation of French 
dignitaries led by Viscount Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
legendary builder of the Suez Canal. Bartholdi and his 
wife took chairs in the first row of the audience. 

As the dignitaries took their seats, the American war- 
ship Tennessee, cruising offshore, dramatically set off its 
cannon — immediately inspiring every ship’s pilot in the 
harbor to let loose with “a tremendous burst of mari- 
time enthusiasm.” The demonstration coincided per- 
fectly with President Cleveland’s climb to the dais. 
“Looking hale and hearty” after his taxing morning on 
Fifth Avenue, his face “wreathed with smiles,” the presi- 
dent inspired a generous round of applause from the 
island audience as well. More applause and the waving 
of handkerchiefs greeted the arrival of another special 
guest, the old Civil War veteran Phil Sheridan, now the 
highest ranking officer in the American Army. 
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The master of ceremonies was to be General John 
McAllister Schofield, who in two years would succeed 
Sheridan as general-in-chief. Rising to the podium to 
call for order, he waved his hat above his head in an 
effort to quiet the crowd, but succeeded only in setting 
off another roar from the holiday flotilla. Not until after 
thirty more minutes of frantic signalling and general 
commotion was enough order restored to permit the 
Reverend Richard S. Storrs of Brooklyn to offer an 
invocation blessing Franco-American friendship. The 
pastor struggled nobly, the New York Herald reported, 
offering up his words “under disadvantages such as 
never before beset a minister of God.” 

Then, when Viscount de Lesseps rose to speak next, 
the cacophony of whistles and horns and bells grew even 
louder. Resplendent in full evening dress, de Lesseps was 
much troubled by the noise, barely managing to speak 
his piece—all in French! —during which he somehow 
held the attention of the Bedloe’s Island audience with 
his arcane references to the “great lighthouse raised in 
the midst of a fleet on the threshold of free America.” 
Then he resumed his seat, preening. 

Senator William Evarts was next. To the president of 
the American Committee had fallen the honor of deliv- 
ering the official “presentation address.” It turned out to 
be an honor unwisely bestowed. In the days before elec- 
tronic amplification, men like Evarts could barely be 
heard by large crowds even in ideal conditions. On this 
day he could not be heard at all. More than one specta- 
tor was moved to shout “Louder!” as the senator droned 
on, but to no avail. The precious few who could make 
out what he was saying heard the senator speak glow- 
ingly about how much the French people had helped the 
Americans during the Revolution. 

Then Evarts spoke what turned out — much to his sur- 
prise—to be the climactic passage of his address: “They 
drew from their well-furnished members of their ac- 
complished and distinguished artists,” he croaked, “the 
genius, the courage, the devotion of spirit, the indomi- 
table skill of the great sculptor Bartholdi.. .” 

They were the last public words Evarts would speak 
that day. Ironically, it was the man to whom Evarts last 
referred—M. Bartholdi — who helped insure that Evarts 
would say no more. For earlier, ‘accompanied by D.H. 
King, the man who had erected the statue in the harbor, 
Bartholdi had quietly left his seat in the audience and 
climbed into the Statue and up to its crown, where, upon 
a signal from the platform below, he was to unveil his 
giant creation. 

Unfortunately, when Evarts took a breath at the end 
of his longwinded sentence, a specially assigned man 
nearby took the pause to be the termination of the ad- 
dress and signalled to Bartholdi. Bartholdi spotted the 
premature cue, pulled a long cord, and with that the 
“veil fell from the Statue of Liberty.” 

The noise that had filled the harbor until that moment 
was “child’s play,” said the Times, compared with what 
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arose now. Whistles sounded, shipboard guns were 
fired, steamboat horns blew, bells and sirens were 
sounded from the shores, and cheers were heard from 
Staten Island to the Battery. 

For twenty long and extravagantly boisterous minutes, 
New York’s million voices seemed to rise as one—a 
united roar, yet as diverse in sound and form as the 
polyglot city itself—to salute the breathlessly awaited 
appearance of Liberty’s serene countenance. Evarts sat 
down helplessly during the demonstrations, and when 
things quieted down, it was President Grover Cleveland 
who marched to the podium to deliver his formal accep- 
tance for what he called the “imposing work of art” on 
behalf of the people of the United States. “We will not 
forget that Liberty has here made her home,” he 
pledged. “Nor shall her chosen altar be neglected. Will- 
ing votaries shall keep its fires alive, and they shall gleam 
upon the shores of our sister Republic in the East. 
[Great applause.] Reflected thence and joined with an- 
swering rays, a stream of light shall pierce the darkness 
of ignorance and man’s oppression until liberty shall 
enlighten the world. [An overwhelming roar of ap- 
proval.]” 

With that, the glorious celebration of international 
friendship and civic pride—the autumn Fourth of July 
that no amount of rain or fog could chill—finally came 
to an end. 

After an anticlimactic benediction listened to by 
almost no one, President Cleveland reboarded his ship 
and steamed off to Jersey City, where he would ride a 
private railway car back to Washington. 

The rest of the invitation-only crowd slipped slowly 
back to the ersatz dock for the return voyage to the 
mainland. 

On the bay, vessel after vessel drifted back toward 
shore. Marching bands packed their gear and headed 
home. Waterlogged bunting began to peel away from 
building facades. And spectators who had crowded their 
windows all day, braving the driving mist to watch the 
pageant, now shut them against the rain. 

By nightfall, the only crowds left in Battery Park were 
the brave revelers who gathered there to view the spec- 
tacular fireworks show that had been advertised as the 
final event of the long day. But the show would be post- 
poned—the one and only casualty of the weather on 
that incredible October 28, 1886. 

No fireworks glowed that night. Nor did the Statue or 
its torch. It would be years before it would be properly 
illuminated so that it could be viewed by night from 
shore or sea. The crowds that evening may have been 
disappointed, but not for long. True to President Cleve- 
land’s spoken vow that day, Liberty was indeed destined 
to enlighten the world. x 


Harold Holzer, who works for New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo, is also a free lance writer specializing in political his- 
tory. 
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Mr. Sears & Mr. Roebuck 


Continued from page 37 

maintained offices in both Minneapolis and Chicago, 
but it left Minnesota in 1895 to concentrate all its opera- 
tions in Chicago. Eighteen ninety-five was also the year 
in which two new partners joined the firm, and the 
nearly decade-old partnership of Richard Sears and Al- 
vah Roebuck came to an end. 

Considering the differences in their temperaments, 
Sears and Roebuck really worked quite well together. 
Sears was restless and ambitious. An inspired advertiser, 
he still personally composed most of the copy for the 
company’s catalogs, and he still did most of the buying. 
Roebuck, in contrast, was deliberate and cautious. He 
attended to the company’s books, did his best to see to it 
that debts were paid promptly, and oversaw inventories. 
But Roebuck was a worrier. He watched with concern as 
his partner steadily increased the company’s debts. “The 
mail-order pot can be kept boiling,” Sears explained, 
“only with a red-hot fire.” Roebuck fretted when Sears 
wrote glowing ads for goods the company did not 
have—and could not reasonably acquire in time to fill 
the expected flood of orders. He grew anxious when the 
company’s bank debts exceeded the legal limit set for 
them under its charter. In August 1895, Roebuck went to 
Sears and announced that he wanted to sell his share of 
the business. Bowing to his partner’s wishes, Sears 
agreed to hold Roebuck’s stock in trust until a buyer 
could be found. Two years later, Roebuck accepted 
twenty-five thousand dollars for one-third of the stock 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


bout the time that Roebuck sold out, two enter- 

prising Chicago businessmen invested in the com- 
pany. Aaron Nussbaum had made a small fortune selling 
ice cream and soda pop at the Chicago Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893, then invested the money in a company 
that manufactured pneumatic tubes for conveying cash 
and vouchers through department stores. Julius Ro- 
senwald, Nussbaum’s brother-in-law, was a clothing 
manufacturer who had frequently supplied Sears, Roe- 
buck with men’s suits. In the summer of 1895, Nuss- 
baum and Rosenwald bought fifty percent of the stock 
of the corporation. A few months later, they raised their 
holdings to two-thirds. Richard Sears retained one-third 
of the stock and the title of president. 

The capital Nussbaum and Rosenwald brought to the 
company helped Sears realize ambitious plans for ex- 
pansion and was responsible, in large part, for the 
corporation’s rapid growth in the late 1890s. But for 
Richard Sears, personally, Nussbaum and Rosenwald 
proved to be a mixed blessing. 

Of the two, Rosenwald was the ablest and, as Sears 
found, the easiest to work with. The son of a German- 
born Jew, he had been born in Springfield, Illinois, in 
1862, in a house just a block from Abraham Lincoln’s 
home. As a young man, he left Illinois to work in New 
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York’s garment district. By 1890, he was back in Illinois, 
married to Aaron Nussbaum’s sister and running his 
own clothing factory. 

As vice president of Sears, Roebuck, Rosenwald in- 
sisted on treating all customers with the strictest hon- 
esty. There would be no deceptive advertising as long as 
he had a say in the company’s affairs, and no shoddy 
merchandise; furthermore, all bills would be paid 
promptly, as and when due. 

Unlike Rosenwald, Nussbaum was more interested in 
cutting costs than in improving service—and, so it 
seemed to Sears, more anxious to evade responsibility 
for corporate decisions than to help the company solve 
its problems. When the founder came to Nussbaum for 
advice about important business questions, Nussbaum 
almost invariably refused to commit himself; but, when 
something went wrong, he was quick to assign the 
blame. “I told you so!” he would shout, shaking his 
finger at the founder. “You should never have done 
that!” 

Finally, in 1901, Sears decided he had had enough. He 
went to Rosenwald and delivered an ultimatum. “Some- 
thing’s got to go,” he said. “Either you and Nussbaum 
buy me out, or you and I buy him out. It’s one or the 
other.” Rosenwald pondered the situation. Breaking 
with Nussbaum might cause him trouble at home, but 
losing Richard Sears at this point in the history of Sears, 
Roebuck could be disastrous for the company. Siding 
with Sears, Rosenwald made arrangements with the 
company’s founder to buy out Nussbaum’s stock. 

Under the joint leadership of Richard Sears and 
Julius Rosenwald, the company’s business experienced a 
veritable explosion. Gross sales exceeded $10 million in 
1900 (for the first time topping those of Sears’s older 
rival, Montgomery Ward). In 1902, sales were more than 
$16 million. By 1907, they reached the astonishing level 
of $50 million. 

The company had long since outgrown its humbie 
offices in downtown Chicago. In 1906, it moved into a 
sprawling complex of warehouses, mailing rooms, and 
offices on Chicago’s West Side. Covering forty acres, the 
complex cost more than $5 million to build and equip. 
With more than three million square feet of floor space, 
it was the largest business building in the world. 

In 1906, the company made its first public offering of 
stock. Arranged by Rosenwald and a consortium of in- 
vestment bankers, the offering raised $40 million, which 
was promptly plowed back into the business. But the 
financial panic of the following year caused Sears’s sales 
to slump badly — and the slump was eventually to lead to 
the undoing of Sears’s and Rosenwald’s partnership. 

Ever the promoter, Sears argued that the only way to 
deal with the business downturn was to mount a bigger 
and more aggressive advertising campaign. Rosenwald 
disagreed, arguing that the company should tighten its 
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Sears, Roebuck boomed under the able leadership of Jive Rosenwald, who became a partner in 1895. 


belt until the crisis was over. Obdurate, Sears threatened 
to leave the corporation. He offered to sell his stock to 
Rosenwald, but Rosenwald declined (he did not want 
historians of the future to be able to say that he profited 
at the founder’s expense). So Sears sold his stock to a 
New York brokerage house. He realized $10 million on 
the sale (a really astounding sum, considering the 
twenty-five thousand dollars Roebuck received for his 
share of the business just a decade earlier). Sears re- 
tained his seat on the board of directors, but he never 
attended another meeting, and for the rest of his life he 
largely ignored the company’s business. He traveled fre- 
quently —in Europe and America—and dabbled in vari- 
ous businesses, but without notable success. Wealthy 
but disappointed, Richard Sears was only fifty years old 
when he died in 1914. 


osenwald was to guide the affairs of Sears, Roe- 
buck for nearly twenty-five years after Sears left 
the company. As the corporation continued to expand, 
Rosenwald opened regional shipping centers in Seattle 
and Philadelphia (Sears himself had opened the first 
regional center in Dallas in 1906); and Rosenwald greatly 
expanded the catalog fare. In 1908, the company intro- 
duced its “Modern Homes,” a complete line of houses 
ranging from modest bungalows to handsome, two-story 
residences that could be shipped in pieces by railroad to 
nearly any part of the country. In 1909, Sears began to 
sell its first automobiles (“Sears Motor Buggies,” they 
were called). Although the sale of homes and auto- 
mobiles was only marginally profitable (both lines were 
eventually discontinued), Allstate Tires, introduced in 
1926, and Allstate Insurance, launched in 1931, proved 
to be much more durable divisions. 
Rosenwald relinquished active control of the company 
in 1924, but his hand-picked successor, General Robert 
E. Wood (one-time quartermaster-general of the U.S. 


Army), continued to lead it until 1954. It was Wood 
who, in 1925, opened the first Sears, Roebuck retail 
store, and Wood who eventually blanketed the nation 
(and much of Latin America, too) with sprawling mer- 
chandising “supermarkets” bearing the now universally 
recognized names of Richard Warren Sears and Alvah 
Curtis Roebuck. 

Rosenwald became one of America’s most admired 
philanthropists. Before his death in 1932, he gave away 
more than $60 million of his personal fortune, yet he still 
had enough left over to fund a foundation that contin- 
ued his benefactions for years after his death. 


lvah Roebuck’s story was much different than either 
Sears’s or Rosenwald’s. After selling out in 1895, 
he ran several businesses and invested in Florida real 
estate. He was nearly seventy years old—and in 
straitened circumstances — when he returned to Chicago 
in 1933 and asked if he might have a job somewhere in 
the Sears organization. He was hired as a kind of good- 
will ambassador for the corporation. He helped to open 
new retail stores, gave interviews to reporters who 
wanted to know something about the origins of the com- 
pany, and wrote a history of the corporation’s earliest 
days. Roebuck continued to act in a semiofficial capac- 
ity for Sears, Roebuck until 1948 when, at the ripe old 
age of eighty-four, he died. 

When, in his last years, people asked Roebuck if he 
regretted having sold his interest in the company so 
early, the cofounder smiled benignly and shook his 
head. He had not become a millionaire, it is true— not 
like Sears and Rosenwald (and even Nussbaum); but he 
had led a long and happy life. “They’re all dead,” he 
reminded his questioners. “Me, I never felt better!” x 


Brian McGinty is a frequent contributor to this and other 
national publications. 
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Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED RATES: $2.70 per word one insertion $2.50 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues. 
$2.10 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. 
MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 


BOOKS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN— 
Military, Naval, and Aviation his- 
tory —Out-of-Print & Rare Books. 
29 East 93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday. 10:30-5:30. Cata- 
log subscriptions available. 


GRIPPING CIVIL WAR NOVEL 
“IN THE WILDERNESS,” Myrtle 
Archer, softback, $7.95. Ames Pub., 
21172-H, Aspen Ave., Castro Valley, 
CA 94546. 


HISTORY BOOKS—USED, O.P. 
publisher’s overstock. Regional, 
colonial, military, americana, politi- 
cal biographers. Free Catalog. Val- 
ley Books Dept. H, Amherst, MA 
01002. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
—send 22¢ stamp for monthly list- 
ing of available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 Boggs Hill 
Road, Newtown, CT 06470. 


CANNONS 


LOUD, SAFE NOISE! SAFE SUB- 
stitute for fireworks. BIG BANG 
CANNONS. 6 models—9” to 25”. 
Great for 4th of July and special 
events. Send for free catalog and 
order form. MC/VISA. $19.45 to 
$48.95 range. New: Brass models 
now available. THE CONESTOGA 
COMPANY, INC., PO Box 405, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. (215) 866- 
0777. 


CLOTHING 


UNION AND CONFEDERATE 
uniforms and equipment. West coast 
dealer for C & D Jarnagin. Send 
$2.00 for our catalog of over 400 
items. The Bonnet Brigade, PO Box 
28, Fremont, CA 94537-0028. (415) 
795-1040. 


REPRODUCTIONS 19TH-CEN- 
tury uniforms and civilian clothing. 
Send $2.00 for our illustrated cata- 
log of the best being made today. 
New Columbia, P.O. Box 524, Dept. 
AHI, Charleston, IL 61920. 


COLLECTIBLES 


STAMPS 


“STATUE OF LIBERTY AS IT 
WILL APPEAR WHEN COM- 
PLETED” Historic front cover etch- 
ing and article published by the 
Scientific American in 1885, provide 
fascinating details of the Lady’s his- 
tory and construction recapturing 
the spirit of the era. $5 for both 
15” x 23” reproductions. P.O. Box 
9102-H, Albany, NY 12209. 


BEAUTIFUL CHINA BEER 
stein, wrap-around scene of Battle 
of Lake Erie 1813, depicted in tones 
of Blue & Gold . . . $28. Com- 
modore Perry Bicentennial Dinner 
Plate . . . $13. Kreisshaus, 763 Ta- 
coma Avenue, Buffalo, NY 14216 
(716) 836-1563. 


FLAGS 


FLAGS, CUSTOM AND HIS- 
toric—from $1.50 to $850.00. Send 
$2.00 for 1985 picture catalog listing 
over 100 flags. Flag Co.— AHIC1— 
4758 West Caron St., Glendale, AZ 
85302-3666. 


GAMES 


SPACE RACE HISTORY RECRE- 
ate US-USSR race for space, but this 
time you make the decisions! $5.99 
Fantasy Unlimited, Box 16, Mari- 
etta, GA 30061. 


FREE! BIG BARGAIN CATALOG 
—new edition listing thousands of 
bargains including U.S. & B.N.A. 
stamps, packets, albums, accessories 
and supplies. Also fine stamps from 
our approval service. Buy only what 
you like. Return balance promptly! 
Thank you. Jamestown Stamp Co., 
Dept. E66AH, Jamestown, NY 
14701. 


INSERTION 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 

Diane M. Velozo 

Box 8200 

2245 Kohn Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 

(717) 657-9555 


CLASSIFIED RATES: 


$2.70 per word for any ad that runs in one 
(1) issue. $2.50 per word for any ad that runs 
in five (5) consecutive issues unchanged; $2.10 
per word for any ad that runs in 10 consecu- 
tive issues unchanged. 

MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 
PAYMENT IN FULL MUST ACCOM- 
PANY ORDER. 

Please run the following ad in the next ___ 
consecutive issues. 

Enclosed is my check in the amount of 
$ to cover all insertions. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HIS- 
tory catalogue no. 598. Over 5,000 
genealogies, local histories, Colonial 
and Revolutionary records. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, Inc., 7 Beacon 
St., Boston, MA 02108. $5.00. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY 
and Civil War Maps. 70-120 years 
old. All States. Send $1.00 for cata- 
log. Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 
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AMERIPEX 86 
International 
Stamp Show 
Chicago i Illing 
May 22-June 


THE 1986 PRESIDENTIAL SELECTION. 


For the first time ever, the U.S. Postal Service has 
issued a compl ete Fi Tesh den tial sen Ies of com MEMO ative Mail to: U.S. Postal Service, Presidential Mint Set, Philatelic Sales Division, 
stamps, with 35 Presidential portraits plus a view of The > Washington, D.C. 20265-9981 

Name. 


White House—36 stamps in all. 
Its a unique educational review of the nation’s SS S 
q 3 E 7 ` Gy = State ZIP Code 
history—and a stunning addition to anyone’ stamp Payment Plan (check one): 
[I 4 O Enclosed is a check or money order for $10.00 per set payable to the U.S. Postal 
cO ection. í Service (plus 50 cents postage and handling for any number of sets). 
Ask fo r th e com p lete Pres ide ntia l set at yo ur post O Please charge the total amount to my: O VISA [O MasterCard 
office. Or, for a special limited edition book containing > Cai Number o 
the stamps, send in the coupon with a check or money > — @beveyourname)___Required 
order for $10.00. J Seite te 
+t ` Information which you provide will be protected and only disclosed in 
bamm accordance with the Privacy Act of 1974. 63770002 ©1986 USPS 


When you look into stamps, you discover 
yourself. U.S. Postal i 


© 1986 USPS 
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In November 1883, New York poet Emma Lazarus contrib- 
uted a fourteen-line’sonnet to a fund-raising auction for the 
stone pedestal of the then-under-construction Statue of Lib- 
erty. Following her untimely death four years later, Century 
Illustrated Magazine—one of the leading publications of the 
day—published a ten-thousand word appreciation of the 
Jewish poet and essayist. The article failed to include or even 
mention the sonnet, noting simply that “the winter of 
1883-84 was not especially productive” for Lazarus. History 
has proven otherwise, and “The New Colossus” (below) has, 
with the passing years, achieved immortality. 


Waseah 


